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I INSCRIBE ' FAIR FRANCE '—FRANCE OF YESTERDAY 
— TO THOSE HEROIC AND SUFFERING SOULS IN THE 
FRANCE OF TO-DAY, WHO YET SUFFER IN HOPE, SEE- 
ING LIGHT THROUGH THE DARKNESS, AND BELIEVING 
IN A NEW AND NOBLER FRANCE OF TO-MORROW. 



FAIR FRANCE. 



CHAPTER L 



AT PAEIS, 



I USED to boast with pardonable, or unpardon- 
able, conceit, of being one of the very few Britons 
who have never quitted their native shores. In 
short, I had never been, nor cared to go, abroad. 
A condition much reviled and reasoned against 
by affectionate Mends, foreign and English: 
the former throwing out gentle hints about 
'narrow-mindedness,' 'insular prejudices,' and so 
on; the latter enlarging on the endless delights 
of Continental travelling : in the course of which, 
however, both sides betrayed unconsciously so 
much that was anything but delightful, that the 
sceptic became more sceptical than ever. At 
length Fate, acting by the tender compulsion with 
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2 FIRST VISIT TO A FOREIGN COUNTRY. 

whicli she does act sometimes, driving us almost 
affainst our will to our best interest and keenest 

and one April day the infidel found herself — 
scarcely by her own vohtion, but still without un- 
necessary repining — on board of a Calais packet. 

I make this preface as a sort of apology for 
writing on what aU the world has already written 
upon, and chronicling sights which everybody 
has seen. But not everybody sees things with 
his or her individual eyes, instead of another's ; 
and to go out of one's own country for the first 
time, with vision fresh as a chUd's, yet with the 
experienced observation natural and necessary to 
middle life, is a combination rather rare. There- 
fore let me, too, have my httle say, in the hope 
that there may be in it some few things worth 
saying, even upon such a threadbare topic as 
Continental travelling. 

To begin at the beginning. People who have 
been abroad so early and so often that the original 
sensation is quite lost, cannot realise what it is 
first to set foot on a foreign country, not as an 
enthusiastic, impressible young person, but a 
grown-up Briton, with one's British prejudices 
chick and strong — arming oneself against all pos- 
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sible and impossible evils, untH one begins to feel 
like Don Quixote with his windmill, that it is 
running a tilt against perfectly imaginary foes. I 
shall never forget the sense of mingled amusement 
and humiliation which came over me, when, on 
airing my innocent French in its native clime by 
some simple sentence concerning luggage, I was 
answered — ^Madame will find it in de next 
room.' And when the first fellow-passenger that 
sat down by Madame — who had not yet opened 
her lips — inquired, in the politest of broken 
English, ^whether she had ever been in France 
before,' — Madame altogether resigned herself to her 
destiny. Her French fellow-creatures appeared to 
her much like any others ; but she felt convinced 
that she herself must to them bear the mark of 
the beast — bovine; though it only seemed to 
secure to her — would that John Bull would profit 
by the lesson when he receives foreigners at home ! 
— an extra share of lenient courtesy and kindly 
consideration. 

So here we are at last, in la helle France! 
Strange misnomer ! What ugly, colourless levels 
of land does that driving rain sweep over ! mixing 
earth and sky in one settled ' smudge' of un- 
pleasant neutral tint. The face of the country 



4 RURAL LANDSOAPB. 

has absolutely no features at all — never could have, 
we doubt, under the most favourable weather. 
For hours we see nothing except forlorn fields, 
crossed now and then by long double rows of trees, 
stuck in like pegs in a cribbage-boaxd ; and here 
and there a house, or collection of houses, uglier 
than the very ugliest village in the most common- 
place parts of England. If this is la helle France ! 
— But let us not be hasty of judgment. The 
one secret of going abroad with any comfort or 
advantage, is to start with a determination to see 
not the worst, but the best, of the land and its 
inhabitants. We do not go to visit a neighbour, 
in order to pick holes in him and his establishment 
when we come home. 

Nearing Amiens, we begin to perceive, without 
doubt, that we are in a foreign coimtry. True, 
the landscape is not unh'ke our English rural 
landscape, when especially inane, and the farm-' 
houses and buildings are like most others we 
know; but there is dawning a difference. For 
instance, in England we never saw those huge, 
queerly-hamessed horses, with great sheep-skins 
hung at their necks, on the top of their collars, 
and bits of shiny brass dangling and jangling 
about their fore-legs, in a fashion which British 
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Dobbin would never submit to for an instant. 
And our indigenous Hodge, — how very unlike him 
is this Norman peasant, in his invariable blue 
blouse, which dots the view with a bit of refreshing 
colour. He just stops iq his ploughing or waggon- 
driving — and what queer-shaped waggons they 
are ! — to look up as the train skims by ; and if near 
enough, we perceive that he is spare-made, sharp- 
featured, generally bearded, but has a neatness 
of costume and intelligence of face rather beyond 
Hodge's. It sets us moralising and speculating 
on his daily life — what sort of cottage or hovel 
he lives in ; what kind of people are his wife and 
children ; and whether, supposing we were . to 
drop IQ upon them at their supper to-night, we 
should understand them, or they us, iq language, 
habits, or sympathies, any more than if we had 
dropped from the moon. This, with only an 
hour and a half of sea running between the 
two countries ! It takes down our iQsular pride 
considerably. 

The raiQ lasted till we came within a few 
leagues from Paris. Then it ceased ; and after 
safely extricating ourselves from the wild whirl of 
the douane, so trying to John Bull's temper, we 
passed through a dazzle of shops just kindling 
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their gas in the clear evening twilight, and took 
refiige in the sober-grey comfortable shadows of 
the Rue St Honor^. 

I shaU always like that street— grave, quaint, 
narrow, with the dignity of the ancien rSgime 
in its very name. I had French ancestors who 
doubtless walked there, and shopped there, buying 
brocades and fans, and high-heeled shoes, full- 
bottomed wigs, rapiers, and swords ; nay, perhaps 
shed a few drops of honest Huguenot blood there, 
in the sad Saint Bartholomew days, though the 
history of France was yet clear of guiUotines and 
coups d'itat, and its old men could not say, as I 
heard an old man say once, * Which revolution ? I 
remember four.' 

Nothing could look more anti-revolutionary 
than this quiet old street, in which we now shel- 
tered from aU the foreboded terrors of Paris in the 
Exposition time, for three peaceful days. Ay, 
peaceful, fiill of the glorious independence of total 
strangerdom, floating about wide brilliant Paris 
like two pieces of drift-wood, caught in and amused 
by any passing current, yet quite free of, and in- 
different to, everything beyond the surface. No, 
not exactly. There are two ways of travelling : 
simply to see places, to carry away in one's head a 
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grand muddle of towns, churches, picture-galleries; 
a dead weight of tourist experiences, as cumbrous 
and lifeless, I was going to say as useless, as a 
museum of stuffed a,nimals ; or else to see human 
nature — ^that wondrous mystery, and most difficult 
study, of which we never can come to the end. 
We preferred the latter course. Consequently, 
it did not much matter that our first plunge into 
Paris was at nine o'clock at night ; a soft warm 
spring night, with the glittering shops of the 
Hue de Rivoli on one hand, and the dim, glow of 
the Tuileries gardens on the other ; while up and 
down, between light and shadow, flowed the 
continual human stream, at first so Hke, but when 
analysed so very unlike, that which keeps rolling 
along our London thoroughfares from dawn till 
eve, almost from eve till dawn. 

To mingle in this French crowd was, I own, 
an entirely new sensation. All was so bright, so 
pretty, so gay ; it felt exactly like a scene in a play. 
We Englishwomen seldom walk after dark in the 
streets of our great cities, unless quite obliged; 
and then we hurry through them, for there is 
little to attract, and much to repeL The lazy 
gaslight-stroUing, the gay out-of-door evening 
life that seems to go on in Paris, and among a 
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very respectable class too, is to us unknown, nay, 
impossible. Only fancy a well-to-do Bond Street 
tradesman sitting with his family, sipping their 
social tea, and taking a Mend or two to join 
therein, on the pavement of Regent Street Quad- 
rant, exposed to the ga^e of aU passers-by ! And 
what decent English maid-servant would choose to 
saunter bonnetless, shawlless, on her sweetheart's 
arm, staring in at the Strand shop-windows ? 
Yet here they were ; men and women, honneSy 
ouvriers, houtiquiers, every rank of the bourgeois 
class, apparently ; their day's work done, all stroll- 
ing about, bent upon enjoying themselves. And 
nothing could be more innocently enjoyable than 
to watch them doing it. The women, in neat 
spotless white caps, young and old, pretty or 
ugly (though I declare I never saw one really 
ugly woman all the time I was in Paris, for the 
very poorest and plainest of them were neat and 
clean) ; the men, acute of face, tidy of dress, and 
oh ! so polite of manner ; you overheard the very 
lowest of them addressing one another as * Mon- 
sieur' and * Madame,' and bowing or exchanging 
the civil hand-shake, which seems even commoner 
in France than with us, for the British workman 
considers it superfluous to greet his comrade with 
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anything warmer than a nod of the head, and a 
gruff ^ How do, BiU ?' 

Perfect as we think ourselves, our lower orders 
might learn a good lesson from the Parisians. 
How much better, for instance, is a recognised 
costume, plain and neat, of the whole servant-class, 
than the tawdry finery that our maid-servants 
indulge in ! If they only knew how much more 
suitable — nay, to touch stUl deeper the feminine 
soul — how much more becoming, is the snow-white 
cap — wiiat splendid blanchisseuses these Paris 
women must be I — than the tawdry bonnet stuck 
over with sham lace and dirty artificial flowers. 
And what possible barm can it do a man to greet 
his neighbour civilly, even ultra-politely, rather 
than grumpily ? Why should he not, after work- 
hours are over, wear a cheery face instead of a 
sullen one, and enjoy himself as much as he can ? 

I own I like enjoyment ; I admire the sunshiny 
spirit within which teaches us how to make the 
best of things without. And I appreciate keenly 
the small passing civilities — the decimal coinage 
of daily life, so easy to count and carry about; 
worth Httle in themselves, but very useful for the 
time being. I may not always have a chance of 
receiving or offering a louis d'or (pardon 1 — I 
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forget they axe now all napoleons) ; but I can at 
any time buy a cup of deKcious cctfS for half-a- 
franc, or make a beggar happy with a few centimes. 
As a wise French friend said one day to me, * The 
difference between you and us is, that you try to 
make life difficult; we prefer it easy. You go 
about critically, looking out for the bad points in 
everything and everybody you meet ; we are 
content with their good ones. We like to be 
happy ; you are never quite sure that you ought 
not to be miserable. You are very good people — 
you English; but could you not be good in a 
pleasanter way?' 

Perhaps it was the faint stirring of the mercurial 
* frivolous* ancestral blood ; but I own I was 
touched by the sprightly pleasantness of these 
Parisians. What their under-current of life may 
be — whether fair or foul — Heaven knows; but 
outside there is a cheeriness which contrasts 
strongly with the sulky sadness or worn-out 
sharpness of the faces one sees in London streets 
and London shops. The shops here — all windows 
— with half the available stock exhibited therein — 
the best on the outside, as seems the universal 
way in Paris — these shops alone were a pleasant 
sight. Especially with madame the shop-mistress 
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sitting beliind — well-dressed, well-looking — her 
selling ended for the day; knitting or sewing, 
while she has what across the Tweed we should 
call a * crack * with some neighbour as chatty, as 
polite, and as pleasant-looking as herseK In 
public, of course: everything is done in public 
in Paris — and under the very glare of the gas- 
light ; but madame is quite used to that. Privacy, 
of any sort or kind, is apparently neither expected 
nor desired ia this curious coimtry, which, with 
so narrow a line of sea between, seems, in many 
things, the very antipodes of our own. 

This fact began to strike me more and more 
when, next mondng, we went into that solemn old 
church of St. Roch, in the Rue St. Honor6. 

It so happened — without any bigoted in- 
tentional avoidance — that never in my life had I 
been inside a Roman Catholic church. The Pres- 
byterian spirit (not creed, to which I do not own) 
is perhaps the most opposite conceivable to the 
spirit of that religion which we Protestants, ignor- 
ing the obligations of centuries, are prone to call, 
insultingly, * Popery,' and abhor and abuse with a 
virulence proverbial to those animosities which 
arise between kindred, or between foes who have 
once been friends. And yet, for me, I must con- 
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fess that having now seen a good deal of Boman 
Catholicism as it exists in France — the established 
worship of the people-^ I have come away with 
much more respect for it — much more tolerance — 
even some sympathy; and yet with a greater 
objection to it than ever, and a more earnest wish 
that it may never advance one step more in our 
own land. I can hardly accoimt for this anomaly 
of feeling, except by the same peculiarity that 
would force one to be doubly just to one's enemies, 
and doubly careful in judging a person towards 
whom one was conscious of feeling a vague dislike. 
Nothing can be more opposed to our English 
devotional idea than this French church — wide, 
vaulted, full of gilding and ornament ; adorned 
with painting and sculpture like a heathen 
temple ; sprinkled over with chairs like a concert- 
room ; and circled with an outer stream of 
people perpetually walkiDg about and staring 
around them — at the chapels, the pictures, the 
service, and the worshippers. These latter, aU 
kneeling, and absorbed, every one of them, in an 
intensity of devotion that there is no mistaking, 
and which cannot possibly be pretence, affect us 
most of aU. We do not care, comparatively, for 
the fine architecture, the beautiful painted glass. 
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with its * dim, religious light/ the extraordinaiily 
decked Kttle chapels, and the high altar, with its 
huge red cross upon a black ground— aU these 
are sensuous extemaHties; but we do care ex- 
tremely for the spiritual and human element we 
find here — the atmosphere of earnestness and 
prayer which seemed to pervade the place. 
'Prayer — to images !' the anti-Popery reader will 
indignantly exclaim WeU, perhaps so. But in many 
of our churches nobody attempts to pray at all. 
In Scotland they stand stiU, and are prayed to. 
In England they sit still, and are prayed for. Now 
these people, old and young, rich and poor, come 
into the churches and kneel down and pray for 
themselves. True, it is with fingers pattering over 
beads, and eyes lifted up to silly Kttle Blessed 
Virgins of white plaster, belaced and becrowned ; 
but oh ! the eagerness of the faces ! Some, hid in 
retired comers, seemed to carry with them such a 
weight of grief, of entreaty, of faith, and lay it 
down at the feet of those helpless figures — those 
blank-smiling Marys, or most repulsive similitudes 
of our Lord— that one felt the Divine Spirit 
beyond it all must have pitied a worship so 
ignorant and yet so sincere. 

Being Passion-wedt, the devotees were chiefly 
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dressed in monming ; some very richly in silks and 
velvets ; some in black gowns evidently improvised 
for the occasion out of shabby wardrobes ; and some 
of the very poorest made no attempt at it at aUL 
They came just as they were — in their daily rags ; 
though a Frenchwoman's inborn cleverness and 
sense of comme il faut seems to make her wear 
even her rags respectably, at least when she 
appears abroad. 

I saw here none of the squalidness which one 
finds mixed up with the same depths of poverty in 
England. The lowest market-woman, coming in 
with her basket, setting it down on the church- 
floor, and popping on her knees beside it — for the 
advantage of a prie-dieu costs a few sous — even 
she had always a clean cap on, and her dress, 
however common, was seldom either dirty or 
ragged Besides these poor women, too, we 
noticed a good many children, also of the lowest 
class, but all very tidy ; nay, some of them quite 
picturesque in their little scarlet capuchons ; for of 
course they were chiefly girls — the male element 
— man or boy — being almost entirely absent from 
Roman Catholic congregations. They would come 
quietly in, stare about them a little, as children 
will, then kneel down and say their prayers with a 
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decorous gravity, as if they really meant it and 
liked doing it. 

And one can well imagine the effect made upon 
children's minds — and on those of the common 
people, who are so like children in many ways — 
by these large, dim, peaceful churches, filled with 
all sorts of pretty and awe-inspiring things, dainty 
Holy Families, large white Christs, sweet-smiling 
or sorrowful-looking saints, every nook of every 
chapel turned into a perfect nest of finery ; tinsel, 
gilding, lace, and flowers. Probably the one only 
sight of the beautiful — or what seems to them such 
— which the lowest class in France ever get, is in 
their churches. But our corresponding class never 
get it at all 

Whatever we thought of the worship itself — 
the morning mass that was going on in two or 
three places in the church at once — of the intense 
devotion of the worshippers there could be no 
doubt. As for the various performances, to us they 
appeared meaningless, nay, ludicrous : mutterings 
in an unknown tongue— bowings and scrapings- 
triple tapping of breasts and elevating of hands 
and arms — sudden poppings down on one knee 
and poppiag up again — only I do not like to 
ridicule lest I should be woimding the feelings of 
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some good Christian Catholic to whom they are 
sacred and dear. Still, to turn from these, and 
see the ecstasy of devotion on the faces of some 
of the wo^pe^ ^ the gn.ve .^^^ 
written on all, was a very remarkable thing. 
How they prayed — whether it was mere vain 
repetition, pattered over with a vague sense that 
they were thelreby helping to *make their salva- 
tion,* as they express it — we (Jould not know ; but 
undoubtedly these poor French people did really 
pray, looking meanwhile as if they believed they 
should be heard, — which is more than can be said 
of many English and Protestant congregations, 

I own they startled me. My preconceived idea 
of a Roman Catholic church was a mere show — 
the very essence of show and frippery. Plenty of 
this T found, it is true ; but I also foimd something 
else which I did not expect, and which made my 
heart swell, and inclined me to think more, not 
of the Roman Catholic Church, but of Him who is 
the Fountain of something diviner than all churches, 
who can use and mould -all things — even bad 
things — so as to evolve good and neutralise eviL 
This feeling made me tread softly and reverently 
— as I think I would even in a Mohammedan 
mosque — rather than insult by word or look my 
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brethren and fellow-creatures, who, however dif- 
ferently they worshipped, were worshipping one 
God, and doing it in earnest. 

But we could not linger at Saint Roch, for 
all Paris was before us, with only a day and a half 
into which to compress it. That we accomplished 
this : saw two or three other churches, including 
Notre Dame ; taking ^ courses ' between from the 
centre of old Paris to the Bois de Boulogne in the 
rapidly rising new city which the Emperor is 
making ; even paid a flying visit to the Exposition, 
chiefly, I confess, in order to say we had been 
there, and to hug ourselves in insular conceit upon 
the vast superiority of our own — that aU this was 
done, and thoroughly done, so far as it went, 
reflects, we feel, considerable credit upon our 
ingenuity. StUl, it is impossible to give, or to 
retain, more than a mere impression of the day, in 
which everything seems to me now like a ^ fleeting 
show' of wide, white streets, busy boulevards, 
green avenues, bright, hot, statue-decked squares, 
"where one tried vainly to conjure up the rattle of 
the death-cart and the flash of the guillotine. 
Only for one moment — standing by Cleopatra's 
Needle, in the Place de la Concorde, where Marie 
Antoinette stood and looked with one flitting, 

c 
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farewell glance at those same green trees in the 
Tuileries Gardens — did the past appear at all 
possible or probable. 

Yet these things have been — may be again, 
who knows ? For under all the frivolity and easy 
insouciance of this strange French people lurks 
something of the tiger — the sudden spring, the 
mad thirst for blood. We could see it, we 
fancied, in not a few faces, chiefly of yoimg ouvriers 
and artisans ; keen, intelligent, discontented, fierce; 
men whose life is a struggle and repression ; men 
whom one would not like to watch in a popular 
emeute or to meet at a barricade. We could compre- 
hend how there is going on — as the French them- 
selves own with bated breath — below that smooth 
surface of Parisian life, a perpetiial seething and 
smouldering, not \mlike Vesuvius underneath the 
vines of Portici. Whether the volcano will blaze 
out again, in our day or our children's, who can say? 

We left the grand Exposition — that admirable 
sop to Cerberus, which this year has occupied the 
attention of the whole French people, and flattered 
their national vanity by making them hosts to half 
the world — and took refuge in the cool grey 
shadows of the Louvre. 

Everybody knows the Louvre; I shaU not 
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particularise a single object there, except one 
picture, which, to me, obliterated all the others — 
Murillo's celebrated * Assumption.' Looking at it, 
one can comprehend the reason why Mariolatry has 
taken such a firm hold of the Roman Catholic 
mind — especially the female portion of it — because 
it touches upon the strongest instiact, the deepest 
passion, in a woman's breast. Mary Mother, in all 
her various phases, jfrom the instant which MuriUo 
has here so exquisitely caught, when her pure soul 
first begins to look forward ecstatically to its 
maternal hope, imtil the final moment when all 
hopes are gone, or changed into a faith diviner 
still, — this mysterious life ^of motherhood, with its 
unutterable joy and never-ended suffering, which 
every woman somehow imderstands, comes as a 
sort of shield between poor human nature and the 
blaze of Deity. It may be a most heretical con- 
fession, but I can quite understand why sorrowful, 
weak, oppressed women, too ignorant to know 
God, too cowardly to dare to appeal to Him face to 
face, take to worshipping the Virgin Mary. 

We floated down all the other pictures, many 
of them familiar from engravings, on a dim, sleepy 
wave of pleasant weariness, individuaJising nothing. 
In fact, I am afraid I carried away little beyond 
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the general impression of them, and the deUcious 
quiet of the place. There were few visitors, too 
few to interfere with the numerous students busy 
at work in every salon. Lady-students pre- 
dominated. We noticed, with amusement, that 
always in front of the most ambitious picture, and 
copying it upon the biggest canvas, was perched 
some female artist — often a funny little French- 
woman, middle-aged and pathetically plain, yet 
with a toilette always careful, — let us say soignSe, 
which expresses it better, — in spite of paint-stains 
and chalk-marks. Moreover, the work was very 
good, much better than that of the generality of 
lady-artists. It was impossible not to sympathise 
with these, who evidently earned their bread so 
hardly; toiling here all day and going home at 
night to some humble chamber au sixieme ; living 
like solitary winter birds on a bare tree-top, in 
some out-of-the-world quartier, tUl perhaps, like 
the birds, they one day drop off it and vanish 
under the snows. 

Of men-copyists we saw but few, and these 
very second-rate. The cleverest had lost his right 
arm, and was painting industriously with his left. 
We were so interested in this, and by the intent 
expression of his grey, worn face, a Httle severe and 
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saturnine, — likewise perhaps by his rather shabby 
clothes, — ^that we hazarded a brief remark, a question 
about some picture opposite. Probably he thought 
it interfered with his work, for he answered it so 
abruptly that we never ventured a second. I only 
name this as being the sole instance of hrusquerie 

it did not amount to incivility — that I ever met 

with from a Frenchman. 

The day was dechning, and we had seen more 
of French buildings than French people. We 
looked forward hopefully to the tahle-d'hdte ; but, 
alas ! it proved to be almost exclusively English. 
The British tongue, with Yankee variations, echoed 
from every side of the salle d manger : nay, the 
very dishes, the half-raw ' hifsteck/ and the still 
more dreadful gigot, had a fatal presumption of 
Toeing English, which we could not suflSciently 
deplore. One only plat — decidedly novel — a 
most extraordinary compound of cheese and 
cauliflowers, caught our insular palate, and has 
remained there in memory, and hopeless admirai- 
tion, ever since. 

There was nothing particularly to be admired 
in the company; indeed, I have now forgotten 
them aU, except two people — the only French 
people, I fancy, among the number. 
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They were, seemingly, a newly-married couple. 
He must have been somewhere about five-and- 
thirty, with a fine, clear-cut, clever face, or rather 
less merely * clever' than intellectual — of the 
savmit kind, I should say. He had also a look of 
simplicity and goodness, besides a certain large- 
ness and nobUity of outline — Norman French, after 
the type of the man in Millais's picture of the 
Huguenots. Indeed, there was an air of gentle 
blood about him down to his very hands, which 
were handsomer than one usually sees in French- 
men. For her — she was lovely : small, delicate, 
large-eyed : scarcely out of her teens, and as timid- 
looking as a yoimg hare of the wood She might 
never have been across her convent-gate, or out of 
her mother's sight tUl now, and she seemed to 
creep to her husband for protection agauist this 
terrible, unknown, outside world. Though she 
was a little frightened of him, too : stole at him 
glances of shy strangeness, and coloured sensitively 
almost every time he addressed her. 

Obviously, one of those marriages, essentially 
French, which we English regard with such holy 
horror, theoretically : though, practically, many of 
ours are not a whit better; a mariage de convenance, 
arranged by parents and friends, in which the bride 
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has no voice wliatever, nor dreams of having one. 
The pair were exceeduagly coiirteous to one another, 
but had by no means that air of complete content 
— even silly content — which our English honey- 
moon couples show, perhaps a little too plainly. 
Yet there was son^ething very touching in the 
quiet, protecting gravity of the bridegroom, the 
shy, sweet look of the bride. She did not dislike 
him, evidently — this gentle, honest-looking man, 
with twice her years, and probably thrice her 
cleverness; whom, in all probability, she had 
scarcely seen more than a few formal times before 
she was married to him. Poor little girl ! I 
wondered what sort of woman she would grow up 
to, whether presently her shrinking shyness would 
all drop oflF, and she would blossom out into the 
married woman — the married Frenchwoman — ac- 
cording to our English ideal of the species, — (which, 
however, may be different from the reaHty) — 
Uvely, brilliant, entirely self-possessed ; charming, 
and conscious of her charms ; clever, and making 
the utmost use of her cleverness, and especially of 
those qualities in which she surpasses all civilised 
women — -tact, savoir-faire^ and perfect knowledge 
of the world. 

A character — you may like it or not ; there is 
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much to be said for ^d against it-which we 
quiet Englishwomen are prone to believe the na- 
tural outcome of that state of society in which 
mariages de convenance are the rule, and not, as 
we hope with us, the melancholy exception. The 
French argue that their system has its advantages. 
* Oh, I am sure to be married : we have no old 
maids in France,' said to me a Kvely damsel of 
fifteen. Plain or pretty, all take their turn, and 
fulfil what is regarded as the natural destiny of 
women, without any of the bitter jealousies and 
souring disappointments which deteriorate the 
weaker sort of what are satirically called our * sur- 
plus females.' Also, these plain, outspoken, ma- 
trimonial bargains, arranged by parents or Mends, 
avoid at least the personal struggle after husbands, 
which makes our young women often the mock of 
the other sex, and the humiliation of their own. 

Heaven forbid I should be supposed to defend 
these * arranged' marriages ; but before we blame 
our neighbours we should take care that our own 
hands are clean. I have seen in England many a 
sham sentimental but in reality most mercenary 
union, where the woman seemed to have, and 
deserved to have, far less chance of happiness thBn 
this gentle little French bride. And ho:wever un- 
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•wise and dangerous may be the system of seclusion 
practised towards young girls in France, taking 
tliem direct from the schoolroom to the altar, — 
still, when I think of this young creature, and of 
other demoiselles I know, and compare them with 
certain ' fast^ young English ladies whom I have 
sometimes met, I confess it feels Uke turning from 
a bed of wild garlic in full flower — country readers 
will appreciate the force of the simile — to a bank 
of lilies-of-the-valley, or a nooky hollow of blue 
and white violets. 

After the table d'hdte we again threw ourselves 
into the many-coloured stream of Paris life, and 
were drifted on and on through the lighted streets, 
until we found ourselves a portion of the queer 
multitude which nightly sits sipping its cafS noir, 
or cafe au lait, in the square of the Palais Royal. 
Very curious it was to watch the various groups, 
and listen to their clatter of tongues. They were 
apparently of the shop-keeping class — decent, 
well-to-do families, who in England would retire 
to the httle parlour behind, or take, after business 
hours, a quiet stroll in the parks, always ending in 
either their own or a neighbour's fireside. Here, 
no such privacy is ever thought of ^ Home' is 
only chez nous — in reality as in word ; and what 
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to US is an Englishman's castle, his defence against 
all the world, would to a Frenchman be a sort of 
Brixton Penitentiary. Still, it is their way; it 
harms us not, and why should we condemn it ? 
Only, we should not like to follow it. 

Passing the great gates of Saint Roch, now 
closed for the first time in the day, we determined 
to go there again next morning. And so began a 
series of church visitations, which we agreed was 
the most interesting part of our travelling. When- 
ever we saw a church-door open, we went into it ; 
rested from fatigue in its cool shadows, and studied 
life — lay and clerical — from the numberless points 
of view it afforded us. I cannot say that it was to 
us, in any sense, a ^ place of worship;' though I 
believe an honest Protestant might say many an 
honest, reverent, himible prayer in a Catholic 
church : but it had a certain religious atmosphere, 
. which was soothing and sweet 

This morning at Saint Roch is especially fixed 
on my memory. Being Thursday in Passion-week, 
there was something special going on — what, we 
were too little acquainted with the Roman Catholic 
ritual to discover. I suspect it was a sort of ser- 
vice which is called TSndhres ; at least that was our 
impression, from the extreme and almost gloomy 
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solemnity of the intoning and chanting which 
formed the greater part of it. It was listened to 
with earnest devotion by a large congregation, 
filling an enclosed space in front of the high altar. 
Before that altar were a nmnber of ofl&ciating 
priests, busy in some performance or other. Oh, 
what a blaze of colours, what vestments, what 
embroidery and laces ! How fine a thing it must 
seem to be a priest in the eyes of those httle 
white-stoled boys who go swinging their censers 
backwards and forwards, filling the church with a 
luxurious odour, which to a sensitive organization 
is an intoxication itself ! Undoubtedly, the burning 
of perfumes in religious worship must be a lesson 
learnt from ancient heathendom, which made all 
the senses subservient to the soul. 

In addition to this stationary congregation 
within, a large ambulatory one was perpetually 
circulating in the outer area, or praying in the 
little chapels. A crowd, most conglomerate in 
character, rich and poor * meeting together,* as if 
they really believed that ^ the Lord was the Maker 
of them all* Here, for instance, was an old, a very 
old woman, yellow as parchment, her nose and chin 
meeting like a witch's, her shabby clothes hanging 
round her shrunken shape as if upon a scarecrow. 
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and her skinny hands clutching the dirty tattered 
breviary that was ahnost dropping to pieces, leaf 
by leaf; while beside her, so close that the velvet 
mantle rubbed against the ragged shawl, knelt an 
elderly lady, dressed in the extreme of fashion, 
praying out of a splendid gold-embossed prayer- 
book Yet the expression of both faces was 
strangely similar; in its intense absorption, its 
entire singleness of devotion. Neither noticed the 
other, though, as I said, their attire actually 
touched-^nor did they notice us : though we stood 
a long time .vatcHng them, and finally left them 
still kneeling there. 

In several chapels I had remarked a queer sort 
of double compartment, with a footstool in each 
division, and a pigeon-hole grating between. To 
one of these, a very decent-looking, comely young 
woman walked up and knelt down. I followed, 
being curious to see what it was, till a severe ' Ma- 
dame, c'est d&fendu' compelled my retiring. Soon, 
threading the crowd, came a priest, in plain 
black and white vestments, no colours ; a little, 
stout, common-looking man, round-faced, with no 
particular expression; I have seen his like in 
many a pulpit in our own land, and listened to 
many a duU harmless sermon from the same. He 
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passed into the inner box to where the young 
woman knelt, and then I knew I had been boldly 
marching into the very confessional. 

The confession began. Of course it was in- 
audible to me — but I could not keep my eyes from 
that kneeling figure ; the face hidden, the shoulders 
actually shaking with excess of agitation. And 
when I thought of the stolid and stupid-looking 
man I had seen pass into the opposite pigeon-hole, 
I felt rising up a very un-Catholic spirit of disgust 
and indignation. What could this poor fooUsh 
priest, who was neither husband nor father, and 
had probably quite forgotten the relations of son 
or brother — what could he know of human na- 
ture, and, above all, of woman's nature, so as to 
comfort, absolve, or advise in any case of sin, 
or suffering, or wrong ? The two most ob- 
noxious points, to my mind, in the Roman Catholic 
Church — viz. the cehbacy of the clergy and the 
system of the confessional — came upon me with 
such force, that I should hke to have gone up to 
the young woman and taken hold of her by those 
poor quivering shoulders, and said to her, ^ Don't 
be such a fool! Don't lean your faith upon any 
priest alive ; carry your burden direct to Him who 
said to the weary-laden, " Come." Put no shield 
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between you and GoA A woman should confess 
her sins to no mortal man — except, perhaps, if 
he is worthy of it, her own husband. You poor 
visionary ! rise up from your knees and go home/ 

Which excellent advice was, of course, neither 
given nor taken ; and I had to move on in 
smothered indignation, for there was coming round 
a most magnificent personage, in such splendid 
attire that I first thought he must be some great 
ofl&cer of state or church dignitary — perhaps even 
the Archbishop of Paris himself — but he turned 
out to be nothing more than the huissier of St. 
Roch ; that is, the beadle. This grand gentleman, 
wand in hand, preceded a mUd-looking Httle old 
priest, who held out a bag for alms, and seldom in 
vain, even to the poorest. And when they had made 
the circuit of the church, they went back into its 
centre division, and the service commenced again. 

The next half-hour I shall not easUy forget. 
The roll of the deep bass voices — such voices as 
I never heard before in cathedral, or opera, or 
oratorio — the mingled majesty and pathos of the 
music, also unhke any music I am acquainted 
with, as it came rising and falling, thrilling and 
sweeping, through the arches of the dim, half-lit 
church — truly the inventors of masses, and 
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CathoKc ceremonials generally, knew well what 
they were about. Had I believed in all this, I 
should have been utterly overcome by it; and 
even as it was, not beheving in it at all, convinced 
that it was just a beautifiil meaningless show, it 
affected me to an almost painful degree. Nothing 
marvellous is there in the fits of ecstatic devotion 
under the influence of which young Cathohcs 
devote themselves for life to the service of the 
Church; become priests, and nuns, and sisters of 
charity. How easily might impressible minds 
mistake the raptures of mysticism for the calm, 
rational faith which works itself out by the 
humble fulfilment of Hfe's common duties ! how 
naturally might they fancy they could please God 
and buy salvation by a passion of rehgious exalt- 
ation, or painM asceticism, rather than by the 
holy delights, and as holy self-denials, which He 
ordained for man's ordiQary career on earth ! 

We were not near enough minutely to observe 
the ofl&ciating priests ; but there seemed a great 
number of them, and an equal number of acolytes, 
or whatever they are called — boys and youths 
growing up to be priests. One could not help 
thinking what a heavy loss to France, as a 
coimtry, aU these vowed cehbates must be : 
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socially, even on the most matter-of-fact principles 
of political economy, how many usefiil masters, 
householders, and citizens, are thus taken from 
the duties of the conmnmity. Morally, the loss is 
stUl worse. We, Britons, expect to find — and to 
the credit of our clergy we usually do find — in 
the minister of our parish a real man, with every 
good and manly quaUty fairly developed ; a kindly 
neighbour; a tender husband; a father with a 
whole household of children to bring up, often 
through much poverty, in the way they should 
go ; in many cases adding to these duties external. 
and social ones, such as magistrate, landlord, and 
general referee. We feel our clergyman to be one 
of ourselves. We can talk to him and consult 
him ; he can understand our difficulties and 
sympathise with our cares; for they are nearly 
the same as his own. But the French curiy be he 
ever so good and sincere a priest — as I believe 
many of them are — how can he possibly enter 
into these things ? Men of God in all ages have 
often been solitary men — Elijahs and Pauls ; but 
these are exceptional cases. The question is, 
whether, viewed as a whole tribe — an integral 
portion of the conmnmity — the priesthood can 
serve God better as exceptional creatures leading 
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exceptional lives, or as being one with their 
brethren — serving Him, the Father of all men, 
T^th their whole being, instead of only a part of 
it ? Is it not through the sanctification of human 
liature, rather than the ignoring of it, that we 
attain to our nearest knowledge of things divine ? 
From God to man, and from man back again to 
God, seems to be the law of the highest religious 
life ; otherwise it degenerates into mere mysticism 
on the one hand, and mere morality on the other. 

A long homily to spring from the text of this 
splendid ecclesiastical show! That it was a very 
beautiful show we could not deny ; nor that there 
might be good in it, of some sort, to some people, 
since the mere act of faith is an ennobling thing, 
and almost any kind of worship is better than no 
worship at alL But when conung out of the 
church we met a child's coffin coming in — ^nobody's 
child in particular, I suppose, for it had a very 
humble following of mourners — I could not help 
thinking how petty was all this pomp of ceremo- 
nial compared with the little dead body lying 
under the white pall, or the little spirit far away 
who might now comprehend the secret of all 
things. 

In an hour more we had quitted Paris, not 
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very regretfiilly ; for its white glaring streets be- 
gan already to paU upon eyes most accustomed to 
green fields. It was infinitely refreshing to gUde 
out — French railways never do anything but 
glide — into the open country, where the Seine 
lay in broad, gKttering, sunslimy sheets of water 
on either hand; and the pretty suburban villas 
and gardens, just like English gardens, with lilacs 
and laburnums in full bloom, began to grow 
sparser and sparser as we reached the open 
country. Real country : the same familiar hedge- 
rows ; the same cowslips in the meadows and 
primroses on the banks ; the same sudden blue of 
woods ftdl of hyacinths, as we passed ; yet all this 
beauty was like Ophelia's rue — * worn with a dif- 
ference.' 

I cannot describe it — perhaps it was half 
imagiuation ; but this day's sensations are never 
likely to come again until I get into Paradise. 
Everything was so entirely new, with just enough 
of the old look of things remaining to remind one 
of the past. Yet the sense of novelty was not as 
it almost always is — to me, at least — rather pain- 
ful than otherwise. All the world looked so 
kindly, so lovely, that though it was altogether 
strange, one lost that vague dread which always 
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accompanies strangeness, and felt ojily as if one 
livere bom again, and began the world again, look- 
ing at it with all a cbild's fresh eyes. One won- 
dered whether, in the unknown country, where 
we shall all some day wake up, perhaps as ignorant 
as little children, perhaps carrying with us some 
dim remembrance of a former state to guide us in 
the awful life to come wherein God ' shall make all 
things new ' — whether that marvellous awakening 
will be a sensation anything like this ? 

But jfrom such flights of fancy we were speedily 
dragged down by a clatter of conversation. Never, 
in any language, did I hear so many words 
crammed into a given space of time. The inces- 
sant om, out, oui, and non, non, non, non, where 
an Enghshman would have contented himself with 
a single negative or aflSrmative — the shrugs, the 
gesticulations, the enormous amount of energy and 
vitality spent upon what seemed such a small 
necessity, were quite overpowering. I am sure 
those two Frenchmen, one of them in particular, 
talked more in three hours than an ordinary 
Briton would have done in three months. Not 
uncleverly: the French have such a briUiant, 
graceful, and ingenious way of ^ putting things,' 
even the smallest triviality. From our neighbours' 
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voluminous and voluble goesip — more like a 
woman's gossip, though they were an elderly and 
a middle-aged gentleman — I could soon have 
learnt, had 1 listened, which it was difficult to 
help doing, all the domestic and social history of 
the province. 

Gradually, however, the talk veered round to 
politics. At the word Luxembourg, a silent old 
gentleman at our left hand, who had hitherto dis- 
tinguished himself chiefly by taking out a huge 
pork-pie and a huge clasp-knife, upon the former of 
which he and a youth opposite lunched contentedly; 
this fat, round-faced, phlegmatic person turned 
round, his blue eyes glaring, and stammered out 
a question in the worst possible French. It was 
answered politely, of course : and the lively 
French gentleman took the utmost pains to make 
out his fellow-traveller's meaning. Others helped, 
and by degrees the whole carriage warmed up 
into sociability, and made frantic efforts at general 
conversation. This was difficult, seeing we were 
two French, two Germans, two English ; the 
French could not speak a word of German or 
English, the Germans had no English and very 
little French, the English boasted about six words 
of German, and as to their French — well! the 
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less conceited they were on that matter the better. 
Under these melancholy cifciunstances, the way in 
Avhich we all six jabbered at one another — 
mutually interpreting or misinterpreting, and re- 
sorting mostly to the universal language of signs 
and smiles — luckily, a pleasant face needs no 
dictionary — was highly creditable to all parties. 
The more so, as everybody being of strong and 
diametrically opposite politics, did not add to the 
calmness of conversation. 

The Frenchman and the elderly German imme- 
diately split on the subject of Luxembourg. The 
former leant forward, his black eyes darting fibre, 
and his long moustache almost standing on end 
with excitement, and poured forth a torrent of 
words, happily half unintelligible. The latter sat 
back, glowing in a dumb white heat of wrath, 
and imitated the * cUck ' of a musket, as his only 
available expression of what every German meant 
to do to every Frenchman, rather than resign 
Luxembourg ; at which we aU burst out laughing, 
or else, in plain English (which we foimd our- 
selves rapidly forgetting, and becoming polyglot- 
tized), the carriage would soon have been too hot 
to hold us. 

Then, general and domestic politics took the 
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lead, and we all spoke our minds, and heard our 
opposite neighbours' minds — pretty plainly. But 
as this is not the custom in France, and as much 
that was said was confided to Enghsh honour and 
English reticence, I will not repeat it, though it 
was the most interesting part of the journey. We 
turned from that smiling Normandy — its hills and 
its dales, its pastures and farms, its picturesque 
villages, towns, and churches, of which we caught 
sight in passing, and hoped to see more of by- 
and-bye — to the human elements aroimd us : the 
strong national characteristics, which are the finest 
study of travellers. Of course, they were nothing 
to us, these strangers — met for an hour, and never 
to be met again — and yet we felt a vague kindly 
interest in the honest German, who had left hid 
household behind him — and he evidently thought 
a good deal of ma famille — and was going to 
spend a week with his brother, settled here in 
France. Also with less sympathy, but a good 
deal of curiosity, we contemplated these first 
specimens of French gentlemen that we had come 
across — especially the younger one. He, as he 
talked, convinced us more than ever of that I have 
before named, — ^the tigerish element, which is never 
quite absent from the gay French nature. Look- 
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ing at this man — smiling, courteous, kindly no 
doubt in his way, yet ready on occasion to blaze 
up into something which one would rather have in 
a fiiend than an enemy — we comprehended how 
la Revolution happened, and why it has changed 
into une revolution — no exceptional tempest, but 
a sort of every-day whirlwind, which comes to the 
French people as natural as the air they breathe. 
How long the next will be staved off — who 
knows? 

The ice once broken, it was wonderfiil how 
friendly we all became, how patient of one an- 
other's obtrusive nationalities, though the French- 
men did give a poUte shrug or two, aside, at the 
German's extreme slowness, and the German, 
walking up and down a station, made two 
pathetic confidential complaints to us — of the 
impossibility of comprehending that fast-talking 
Frenchman, — and of the extreme thinness of the 
Norman beer. Still, we amused ourselves much, 
and got out of one another an amoimt of cosmo- 
politan facts and feelings, enough to ponder and 
speculate on for many a day. And when we 
parted — never certainly to meet again in this 
world — it was with adieux and good wishes 
cordial as sincere ; which, if any of them ever 
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read this — almost an impossibility to suppose — 
we hereby beg to re-indorse. 

And go we caxae, fall of cheery and kindly 
thoughts and pleasant expectations, to the first 
break in our journey, a station about half-way on 
the Paris and Havre line. The coimtry — and 
lovely country it is — lay spread out before us, 
with a sunshiny, welcoming smile ; the clatter of 
strange tongues began to seem less unfamiliar ; 
we had found out that French nature was human 
nature, just the same as our own. The great 
lesson for which one goes into a foreign coimtry : 
to like it, to be content in it, to get over our 
prejudice against it, and grow humble, rather than 
proud, by comparisons, was beginning to be learnt. 
La belle France ! Yes, it was reaUy so to us to- 
day. And to-morrow ? But that must stand 
over for another chapter. 
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IN THE PROVINCES. 



Once more we are at the same jimction station — 
small and quiet enough after London or Paris rail- 
vm.jB ; though, no doubt, it forms a very important 
link of communication between the outside world 
and the inhabitants of this fair province of Nor- 
mandy. I can imagine the perplexity of the quaint, 
sleepy, old-world town— existing much as it is now, 
apparently, since the Crusades — ^when the alarming 
chemin defer first burst into it ; and along those 
pleasant slopes, yellow with colza, or green with 
pa^ure-land, or reddening with growing hay— 
Ze snorting pa^t thereat b Jt bj. ^«. 
white puffing breath and fiery eyes — the locomo- 
tive dragon which has been, not slain, but ridden 
and mastered, by a new Saint George. However, 
it has grown used to these marvels, the queer old 
town— which I do not intend to describe, nor even 
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to name. Let it remain in the reticent sanctity 
under which we hide aU most plea^t things. 

Well, here we were once again — two British 
monads — ^adrift in this strange land. But it had 
grown familiar now. Since we landed at this place 
three weeks ago, there had come an interval, a 
hiatus — ^never to be put into print, but ever re- 
membered — ^and therein we had gained mucL We 
emerged from its deep peace to find ourselves — 
foreigners, certainly— I doubt if ever the British 
nature coiild wholly amalgamate with another race 
— but strangers no more. Courageously speaking 
in French, we took our billet (the civil official again 
glancing at us, and putting in a perfectly unneces- 
sary and humiliating ^ye-es'), and ranged our- 
selves among the little crowd that waited for the 
Havre train. 

A crowd as unlike that of an English terminus 
as possible. In the first place, our liberty (that 
rare commodity in France, concerning which a 
French inn-keeper once said to me, * Madame, it is 
no matter ; if we had it we should not know how 
to use it ') — our liberty was completely taken jBrom 
us. Likewise our luggage. Listead of following 
it, battling for it, snatching it from stray porters, 
and having no rest till it was safely deposited in 
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the van — we get it weighed, pay a few sous for it, 
received a small scrap of paper-^on the production 
of which our right over it depends — and then, lo ! 
it is taken clear out of our hands ; and we might 
as well grieve after it as after last week. It has 
vanished completely, and in another minute we 
ourselves are caught and penned up, always po- 
litely, but very securely, in a double compartment, 
where first and second class are arranged separately, 
like superior and inferior animals, and have to re- 
main so till an official throws the doors open, 
announcing ^le train.' • 

I do not say this is a bad plan ; for some things 
it is a better plan than ours ; it avoids all the 
noise and confiision which make an English rail- 
way such a horror to nervous and fidgety folk ; 
but still, we are English — we dislike having our 
freedom restricted ; above all, we dislike having to 
C(Hne about half an hour before, and wait three 
quarters of an hour after, the time for le train. 
Which was late, of course ; I think they always 
are in France. But nobody else seemed to mind 
this at all ; the good Normans remained patient, 
with or without seats, and chatted together in the 
most amiable and agrSahle way. I use the words 
in their native signification, which is a shade 
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different from ours, and peculiarly applicable to 
the French people, • who seem to have the art of 
making life pass so much more smoothly than we 
do, of oiling its creaking wheels, and stepping 
lightly over its rough roads. Well, small blame 
to them ; rather the contrary. 

* Messieurs les voyageursi as the French affiches 
gracefully translate our abrupt word * pafisengers,' 
were of all sorts and classea A good many 
artisans — one of these, with a pale young wife 
hanging after him, had that keen, dark, diacon- 
tented look we had so often noticed among Frendi 
ouvriers : I could well have conjured up over his 
thick, black hair, fierce eyes, and long moustache, the 
terrible honnet rouge. There were peasant-women 
in short petticoats, sabots^ and the picturesque cap 
into which the high Norman head-dress has grar- 
dually dwindled And there were several nuns, 
or, more likely, sisters of charity ; common-looking, 
but fresh-faced and comfortable sort of women, 
fiait and cheerful, and anything but interesting, 
except in their costume. 

Also, there was the other costume which meets 
one everywhere iq France, that of the priest or 
curi: the shovel hat; the round, black cape; 
and the womanish black petticoat, with its long 
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tail tucked up behind. Most of these priests 
looked like what we universally heard they were, 
in the provinces, — men chiefly taken out of the 
peasant ranks, having a warm feeling for, and a 
wide influence among, the class from which they 
spring, but very imperfectly educated, and of little 
originality or grasp of mind. Not at aU the 
* ravening wolves ' that our anti-papal parsons 
Tvould make them out to be ; but kindly, silly 
old sheep, whom only the warning bell round 
their necks could make distinguishable from the 
rest of the flock. Very good fellows, nevertheless, 
Tvho would come and dine with you whenever you 
asked them, making no difference between Catholic 
or heretic ; and, if you wanted it, would give you 
a dinner, too, out of their humble store ; for they 
are mostly as poor as Scotx5h ministers, and ,have 
as needy parishes, to which many of them devote 
themselves faithfully during their long, wileless, 
childless lives. In one small village churchyard 
I remember stopping to look at the monument of 
the last cur^y who, it said, had been priest of 
the parish, universally beloved, for * quarante-huit 
ans.' Only fancy a man gifted with any brains, 
any himian passions, leading such a life, in this 
remote corner, for nearly half a century ! Truly, 
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whatever the Reverend Boanerges Hate-the-Pope, 
or poor frightened Mrs. Anti-Ritual, may say, I 
believe that, putting theology aside, there are 
worse people here and there in the world than 
these French cur^s. 

, They, the nuns, and the working-people, were 
all together in a second-class pen ; the first 
contained a sprinkling of the uncostumed * higher 
orders,' who dress the same, and look pretty 
much the same, all the world over. But in them 
we noticed little of the fine Norman face which 
had struck us so much in the common people. 
Scarcely in the women, who grow prematurely old 
and coarse, but in the men it was very remarkable 
— the clear, blue eye, aquiline nose, and classical- 
shaped mouth. They were tall, too, and well 
made ; indeed, both as to features and figure, many 
of the herdsmen and farm-labourers hereabout 
reminded us strongly of some of the old knights 
lying with their legs crossed in our English 
cathedrals ; nay, the very coachman who drove 
us hither to-day might have stood, just as he 
was, about six feet three, fresh-featured, high- 
nosed, large-handed, with the most gigantic sahots 
imaginable, for a model of our William the 
Conqueror. 
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That great hero, though we hardly recognised 
him as Guillaume le Conqu^ranty is a notable 
person in these parts ; and we were bound to-day 
to his burial-place, Caen. It was with a queer 
feeling of being, somehow, back into the middle 
ages, mth t\ve past running continually in and 
out of the present, that we heard at last le train, 
and struggled in somehow, trusting our luggage 
to fate and a benign Imperial Government, and 
-were whirled through this fair country, that lay 
brightening under the first really hot day of 
spring. Quite EngHsh country, familiar and sweet, 
while in the tune-table and at the small stations 
we foimd names belonging to the day of lesson- 
learning — Evreux, Falaise, Bayeux, and so on; 
places which hitherto had for us no existence, 
save in Pinnock, and now we were really nearing 
them. 

'CaenT — unmistakably Caen. And with a 
vague doubt of the infaUibiUty of goveroment, 
I darted out and began the truly Anghcan 
search after luggage, of which, like most foreign 
travellers, we now wished one half was at the 
bottom of the sea. In vain did more experienced 
wisdom insist that it was * only French ways,' and 
woTild be sure to come right. I could not be 
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comforted; the hagages were nowhere. At last 
a vociferous omnibus-man, finding out whither we 
were going, hauled us into his vehicle, snatched 
the cnmipled scrap which was our only safeguard 
as to property, and vanished. How shall I de- 
scribe the scene which followed! — the dreadfiil 
ten, twenty, nay, I believe it was thirty minutes 
— during which we sat broiling, in company 
with six Caennois — two of them very fat — who 
seemed to take it quite easily 1 — the mixture of 
wrath, despair, and total helplessness with which 
we regarded everything French meanwhile — and 
U>e tlSl of retuTmg pa- which «uae wheu we 
saw the man reappear, smiling — they always smile 
in France — with a sheaf of billets in his hand, 
and oiu: luggage all safe 1 And now I aver, 
honestly, that I think, in this and some other 
discipliaes, a benign Imperial Government is in the 
right of it. We know what we are — we English 
— at Euston, Paddington, or London Bridge ; but 
only imagine a crowd of Frenchmen and French- 
women clamouring for their property. Babel 
would be let loose, and Chaos come again. 

Caen is known to English people from there 
being here a Lycie^ where education for boys is 
both good and cheap, costing, I believe, not more 
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than 301, a-yeax. Consequently many poor gen- 
tlemen and gentlewomen with large families go 
there temporarily to reside, and make quite a little 
colony of Britons in this pleasant, healthful place. 

Caen has nothing very notable about it ex- 
cept its churches. These, especially the Ahhaye 
aux Hommes and Ahhaye aux Dames, built re- 
spectively by William the Conqueror and his 
queen in atonement for their having married 
within the prohibited degrees, we had been strictly 
charged to see. But at present our thoughts were 
engrossed in arriving safely at an um. As we 
rolled down the narrow Eue St. Jean, under 
the archway which led to the courtyard of this 
one — ^where the entrance-hall, the salle-d-manger, 
the kitchen, and the stables seemed all to be side 
by side — ^we felt that we were now really in 
France. No more of those insultingly poKte re- 
plies to our bad French iq stUl worse EngHsh. 
' Put that down ! ' energetically said to two big 
Normans, who would insist on carrying a very 
small portmanteau between them, elicited only a 
broad stare. No, nobody understood English here 
— our French must be risked We must *do or die.' 

We did do : and we did not die. We shall 
always recall kindly that httle Caen hotel. Of 

E 
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course it had its defects. To British feet, a wide 
expanse of polished flooring, slippery as glass, on 
which one has to walk like a cat in pattens, is not 
agreeable at first. Also one prefers washing out of 
something bigger than a cream-jug and a pudding- 
basin ; and when, to the amazement of theyemTne- 
de-chambrey we order a fire — ^which consists of two 
logs of rather green wood laid across two bars of 
iron on the open hearth — the result does not quite 
satisfy a shivering Briton. StiU, let ns be cheerful 
— ^and French — ^for the nonce. So we make the 
best of everything, and go down to our first table- 
d' hdte d la Franpaise. 

The salle-d-manger is a large, sqiiare room, 
with glass doors — not windows merely, but doors 
opening on to the street. It is furnished with a 
horse-shoe table and plenty of mirrors. Every- 
where we noticed, that whatever else may be de- 
ficient in French hotels, one is sure to find abund- 
ance of mirrors and ormolu clocks. At first the 
room is empty; but gradually come dropping in 
about a dozen Frenchmen. Not that thiey look 
very French : you might take them for stout York- 
shire squires, or Manchester manufacturers. Few 
are bearded, none cigar-scented ; indeed, here I 
beg to mention that in all my wanderings through 
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was never once annoyed by smoking, 

)ared much less general than in England. 

more guests appear — ^ladies also, who 

heir bonnets on the pegs behind, and 

>laces imconcemedly at the table, as if 

r established custom. A few seem to 

another, and begin conversation; but 

table is very quiet, and everybody's 

ems concentrated on the business of 

ere on these French dinners. I own, at 
re to me a deep mystery. What could 
' taking twelve different mouthfuls of 
aive dishes ? Why on earth could not 
. oaeat and potatoes together, instead 
Jmngrily at a small j6ugment of rdti 
Ti in the middle of one's plate, to be 
followed at long intervals by a bite of fried po- 
tatoes and two tea-spoonfuls of sorrel or spinach ? 
It seemed such an awful waste of time and appe- 
tite. I will not deny, there have been moments 
when a good sUce of roast beef and two honest 
potatoes, or even a substantial piece of bread and , 
cheese and a glass of milk, and then to rise at 
once, one's dinner done, would have been a state 
of things quite paradisiacal. But shortly there 
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grew to be a certain charm in these lengthy meals 
— these multifarious, varied, . delicately -cooked 
dishes — in which one was always wondering what 
was to come next, and what it was made of when 
it did come. My domestic and culinary spirit 
began to have a secret admiration for the way 
in which French cooks contrive to make something 
out of nothing — to evolve the tastiest of dishes 
out of the most ordinary materials ; also for a 
certain refinement of feeding, very pleasant in 
its way. No greasy nastinesses of stews; no 
gigantic, Hi-cooked joints ; no swilling, during 
dinner and after, of heavy ale and porter, or well- 
brandied wines. Undoubtedly, as a nation, our 
neighbours are more temperate than we — ^in eating 
probably, most decidedly in drinking. While a 
Briton luxuriates in rich meat dinners, strong 
ales, and * heady ' wines, a Frenchman lives upon 
dainty dishes, chiefly composed of vegetables, and 
drinks the lightest of vin ordinaire. Of course, 
either follows his own way of living, and thinks 
it the best way ; stiQ, on comparing the two, one 
feels strongly inclined to believe that the chances 
of a healthy, enjoyable existence, blessed with a 
clear head and a sound stomach, are rather in 
favour of monsieur. 
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To return to our Caen table-d'hdte. Our 
landlord always gave us admirable dinners, and 
presided at them himself in a style of equal- 
handed justice quite inimitable. At the conclusion 
everybody rose, resimied hats or bonnets, and 
silently disappeared. We too went out, in the 
soft April twilight, to make our first investigation 
of a real provincial French town. Well, * Murray ' 
describes it : I need not. It was a queer enough 
feeling to be here in the heart of France, miles 
away from any familiar face or tongue, and to see 
all things going on around us, ripple after ripple 
succeeding one another on this light surface life, 
^which we watched, amused as children almost, but 
of the inner depths of which we knew absolutely 
nothing. 

First, we came to what we supposed the 
market-square — a wide, open space, with a church 
in the centre. Outside the railing was a quaint 
little group — aTDlind fiddler, fiddling away behind 
two lighted candles, which burnt steadily though 
dimly in the still air. On either side of him sat 
a man and woman, singing in concert some inter- 
minable ballad^ quite composedly and contentedly, 
though nobody noticed them or gave them any- 
thing. Outside, the architecture of the church 
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looked magnificent in the warm sunset glow ; in- 
side, it was dark and desolate, except for three 
black figures kneeling before the high altar, and 
an old woman who came clattering up thither in 
her sahots. We went out again, and took our way 
through the cheerful evening streets, where the 
people stood chatting at their shop-doors, or began 
to stroll about in twos and threes. 

We wished to find out the Ahbaye avx Hom^ 
meSy now the church of St. Etienne, where the 
Conqueror Kes buried, and many a question we 
had to ask, to which we invariably got the fullest 
and civilest answers. And here I must candidly 
confess that one of the pleasantest things ia la 
belle France is the exceeding politeness of what 
we call the * lower orders.' Peasants, shop-keepers, 
domestic servants — you never open your lips to 
them without beiag quite sure of a courteous 
reply. It costs nothing — cynics may say it means 
nothing ; but, undoubtedly, it is agreeable at the 
time. For instance, I am accustomed to be on 
excellent terms with my friends' servants — 
especially their gardeners. I could name half-a- 
dozen in England and Scotland whom I regard 
as personal Mends, and consider an hour spent in 
their company both agreeable and instructive. 
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But I call to mind a certain Noniian jardinier, 
^whose first bow of salutation from the cabbage- 
bed, his * Pardon, Madame,' as he proceeded to 
correct wrong information concerning cider-apples, 
and his general style of conversation and deport- 
ment, were of a kind which inclined one to doubt 
whether one was talking to ' Jean/ or ' Louis,' 
or to some ancient knight about whom lingered 
all the courtesies of chivalry. Now, I know my 
friends Dimcan or Thomas to be first-rate gar- 
deners and excellent men, and, as I say, I like 
their company exceedingly : nor would I alter, 
if I could, anything about them, theii* grave, 
respectful behaviour, and honest countenances, 
lighting up with a demure satisfaction when we 
sympathise on the subject of a particular flower. 
Still, I can also admire the charming politeness 
of my French friends of similar rank ; and I think 
it would not be the worse for either Dimcan or 
Thomas if they were to bring up their children 
in the doctrine that a little * manners ' — that is, a 
pleasant smile and kindly word to all comers — 
do neither a poor man nor a rich man any harm. 

But at this rate of proceeding I shall never 
quit Caen and its inhabitants, in whom we began 
to take a lively interest, and of whom — though 
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we did not know a soul — we liave carried away 
several mute, mental photographs, vivid as life. 
Especially an old lady and gentleman in an ancient 
phaeton, which stopped beside us as we sat under 
some chestnut-trees in front of the Lycee : he 
got out, and she sat waiting, reins in hand, for 
a quarter of an hour or so, looking meditatively 
out over her pony's ears. How we speculated 
about her! — what sort of life she led at home — 
I beg pardon, chez elle ; whether she had children 
and grandchildren; — and if this old French couple 
were as cosy together as some elderly English 
couples we had known : — ^^which facts we shall 
never elucidate in this world. Then there was 
another old man — a very poor-looking, shabby old 
fellow — who, on being asked if the Mus^e was 
open, answered us with the sweetest politeness, 
walked with us to the door, and took much vain 
trouble to get us admitted there, finally bidding 
us a regretful adieu, and lifting his greasy hat 
with an air worthy of poor old Beau Brummel, 
who died in a lunatic asylima in this very town 
of Caen. And there was a young man — a sort 
of verger in the Church of St. Etienne — who, 
in our several visits there, showed us the civilest 
attentions ; even politely looking another way 
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when he/ound us eating biscuits in the sacristy, 
and showing us, confidentially, all the decorations 
in preparation for the approaching Mois de Marie 
— which decorations he evidently thought very 
splendid, and we would not wound his feelings 
by hinting that these calico draperies and paper 
roses contrasted strangely with the sombre-vaulted 
arches of one of the finest churches in France. 

But our most curious glimpse of Caen life was 
a weddingi Once, entering the Church of St. 
Pierre, which we did about three times a-day, we 
saw, in firont of the high altar, a group, evidently 
intending to be married. They seemed of the 
bourgeois class, highly respectable : the bride's 
dress of black silk, with a Lyons shawl, and a 
white bonnet, was tasteful and good ; so was the 
bridesmaid's ; but neither of the young women 
were at aU pretty. However, they both looked 
gentle, good, and iu earnest. For the bridegroom, 
and two young men who accompanied him, three 
more iU-looking follows I have not often seen. 
During the service, which was conducted by one 
priest and a boy, and seemed much like the ordi- 
nary celebration of the mass, with its mutterings, 
bowings, and so on, these men conducted them- 
selves iQ a fashion so irreverent as to be scarcely 
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decent The two groomsmen kept oi^ playing 
tricks with a long piece of embroidered stuff, 
something like a hearth-rug, which it seemed part 
of the ceremony to hold over the heads of the 
young couple, dropping it down on the bridals 
dainty bonnet, and ruffling the bridegroom's per- 
fectly-arranged hair, till he turned round quite 
crossly, and then laughed outright. All this while 
the plaiQ little bride, whom he scarcely glanced 
at, knelt meekly by his side ; then — the ceremony 
over — rose and took his arm ; tied to him for 
life. Poor thing 1 The bridesmaid looked at her, 
and cried a little — ^the only person who seemed 
affected at all. It was an ugly side of French 
social life ; and we went out of the church both 
sad and angry. 

Outside we met the priest, who had hastily 
put off his magnificent lace — oh 1 what a flounce 
for a dinner dress it would have made ! — and in 
shovel hat and cassock appeared a pleasant gentle- 
man enough Really a gentleman, as was shown 
by the way in which he stopped to speak to a 
poor woman with two children, and stooping down, 
kissed the little ones so kindly, that we forgave 
him on the spot for all his necessary mummeries 
within the church. Possibly, he wished to follow 
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in the steps of the late cur6 of St. Pierre, who had 
died three years before, and whose monument bore 
two inscriptions — one in French, telling simply 
the story of his long and virtuous life ; the other 
in Latin, setting forth how, in reward of this, it 
had pleased His Holiness the Pope to command 
free exit out of purgatory for the soul of M. de 
Montargis. Strange mixture of sense and non- 
sense 1 which struck us continually in this Catholic 
church — ^the church of a whole nation — nay, of 
nations : so noble in many of its acts, yet in its 
beliefs so puerile that one wonders how anybody 
but children can be got to credit them for a 
moment. 

This was exemplified to us in the Abhaye aux 
DameSy where we went with a^ vague notion that 
there, being the eve of May-day, we should find 
something interesting going on concerning the 
Virgin Mary. And sure enough we found, decking 
her altar, the sweetest-faced elderly nun ! — evi- 
dently one of the Dames, the sisterhood established 
by Queen Matilda, which now has settled into a 
convent of forty nuns, who devote themselves to 
the management of the H6tel Dieu, or public 
hospital She had come laden with white flowers, 
either in nosegays or pots, and a mass of ever- 
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greens, for the adornment of tliis altar, upon which 
sat a plaster Mary, about eighteen inches high ; 
such a figure as an Italian image-boy would sell 
for about half-a-crown. In lifting it down, a piece 
of the plaster fell off ^Ahy c^est cassSe — c'est cassSe!* 
cried the poor nun, in despair. * £It c'est jolie — si 
jolie, n'est-ce pas V added she, turning appealingly 
to me for sympathy — ^not in vain. Indeed, I grieve 
to confess that, but for sterner authority, this re- 
calcitrant Protestant would have bought ever so 
many white azaleas and ten-week stocks, in order 
to make pretty again that broken Virgin and con- 
sole the gentle old mm. But she did not lament 
long ; for a young priest came to the rescue, and 
carried off the figure into the sacristy to mend it — 
successfully I believe, for next morning I saw my 
Virgin again — ' your Virgin Mary ! * as she was 
henceforth satirically termed by staunch Presby- 
terianism — sitting uninjured in a very bower of 
white blossoms — no doubt to be worshipped ad- 
miringly by the whole of Caen, during this montli 
of May, especially consecrated to her. 

Strange it is to think, what puerile foUies, what 
heathen ceremonials, have grown into this worship 
of Mary 1 If she, the holy maiden of David's line, 
the carpenter's wife of Nazareth, the deeply suffer- 
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ing, righteous mother of the Lord Jesus — if she 
could look down, not as queen of heaven, but as 
a mortal woman, whose spirit has long gone into 
peace, to the abode of * those just souls and true,* 
^^r]lo await the final resurrection — how would she 
feel ? Thinking of her thus — any woman would — 
I scout the Presbyterian iconoclast, and keep a 
tender comer in my heart still for ^my Virgin Mary/ 
We were that day leaving Caen, having gone 
over the town till we had become quite familiar 
vdth its churches and streets, its innocent shops, 
and its curious old houses, where no doubt dwelt 
many an old Caen family, about whom we used to 
speculate amusingly as we peeped through the 
great gates into their courtyards, or their antique 
gardens fiill of flowery shrubs, and adorned with 
that queer flashing crystal baU which the French 
seem to think such a becoming part of horticul- 
tural embellishment. Also, we had driven some 
miles without the town, seen the stone-quarries, 
and looked over the uninteresting levels of land, 
brightened only by great patches of yellow ; acres 
upon acres of the colza plant, whence is produced 
the colza oiL And we had investigated the 
broad, smooth, rather dull river, the Orne, with 
its handsome quays ; besides Toeing specially 
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amused by its boat of hlanchisseuses, where, amidst 
much chattering and laughing, the garments of 
the whole town are rinsed, in a most dangerous 
manner, in the open current of the stream. Finally, 
we had wandered to the Caen race-course, where 
were building all sorts of booths in preparation for 
the yearly fair, which convinced us that giants 
and dwarfs, two-headed lambs, and extraordinarily 
fat babies, nay, even a French edition of Cheap 
Jack and his wares, were as popular with our 
neighbours aa with ourselves. 

In short, there was little more to be seen 
during the three hours that yet remained to us, 
so we wandered from the door of the Ahhaye aux 
Dames into that of the H6tel Dieu, the hospital 
of the sisterhood. Here a small boy — whom I 
had noticed as being so attentive to his prayers in 
the church, that I asked if he meant to be a priest, 
at which he shook his pretty head with a gentle 
^Je ne sais — je n'en sais rien/ — came up to us, and 
asked if he should take us to ' les sceurs/ So with 
great pride he introduced us to one of them, sit- 
ting as portress of the convent, and she consigned 
us to a sort of lay-sister or servant there, a 
pleasant-looking, intelligent woman, who showed 
us everything without much talking. 
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A sad si^t it was — all hospitals are — yet 
this had less sadness than most. All was iq such 
exqiiisite order ; white, dean, airy, quiet ; the 
windows looking out on a park, green and lovely 
as that of any palace, where the May sunshine fell, 
and the new-budded trees rustled merrily, as if 
sickness and death were unknown in the world* 
We had hesitations, but our conductress had none, 
either in the men or women's wards ; she took us 
right through them all, we trying neither to see 
nor be seen by those sad sickly faces on the pil- 
lows, who were being made * comfortable,' after 
the weary night. The dames, we heard, watch 
them sedulously night and day ; one dame, sixty 
years old, had been up all last night, and for 
fourteen nights before that. The whole hospital 
is under the care of these ladies, most of whom 
are of good birth, and bring to their establishment 
their dot, whatever it may amount to. 

I asked our guide if she knew anything of 
another establishment, the Petites Sceurs des 
Pauvres, of which I had heard muck It was 
b^un about ten years ago by one Jeanne Juzan, 
a servant-maid of Brittany, and it now numbers 
a hundred and one maisons, and maintains from 
its fiinds sixteen hundred sceurs. These are paid 
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a small yearly sum, about sixteen pounds alto- 
gether, and on that they have to live entirely, 
feed and clothe themselves, without the slightest 
appeal to charity. ' In truth,* said my informant, 
*it is sometimes quite painfiil when one of the 
petites scaurs will walk over to me, miles across 
the country, to ask ahns for some poor patient 
she is tending ; but as for herself I am not allowed 
to give her anything but a cup of water. How 
they contrive to Kve is a marvel, but they do Kve, 
on their sixteen pounds a-year, and can help 
others likewise.* 

Their head maison in this district is at Caen, 
so the woman knew all about them, and spoke 
very highly of them. ' But,* she said, * the petites 
sceurs are different from our dames. They are 
free to go and come, they see a great deal of the 
world. But for our demies it is toute autre chose 
— quite another thing. When once they enter 
here, elles ne sortent plies/ 

After that we went yito the children's portion 
of the hospital, a cheerful room, where several 
small patients were gradually recovering and be- 
ginning to play about; — and one — well, its 
pinched, yellow, suffering little face would be very 
still and sweet, I think, in an hour or two more. 
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A nun, with a kind, sad, almost motherly face, 
sat watching it until the end. Then we crossed 
a field where splendid cows were feeding, to the 
Lahyrinthe, a green knoll planted with shrubs, 
looking over miles of country. Close by was the 
kitchen-garden, where an elderly nun was walking 
in the sim ; and another garden, quite green, 
without a single head-stone, only the cross over 
the entrance-gate, where, the attendant showed 
us, another nameless hillock had a week ago been 
made. All was so fresh, so smiling, so lovely, 
the sweetest place to live in, or to die in ; yet at 
every step I seemed to hear the words, * Elles ne 
sortent plus! 

Alas ! a similar knell rings through many a 
human life. Fate continually shuts upon us some 
door which is never opened more. But to shut it 
of one's own accord, to enter voluntarily a thres- 
hold which one knew one should never cross again 
except into the house appointed for all living, 
would be a horrible thing. Better all the chances 
and changes, the struggles and weariness, of an 
existence — in the world, but not of it — whereof 
the sweets are plain to be seen, and easy to be 
acknowledged, while the bitternesses lie between 
ourselves and God — far better all this than the 

F 
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total stagnation, the maddening imprisonment, of 
a haven of rest of which the motto was, * Elles ne 
sortent plus* 

We bade adieu to Caen — sweet pleasant town, 
which for ns will always seem to lie in the sun- 
shine in which we left it, — and took our billets de 
voyage for Rouen from a very courteous and 
elegant young lady appointed to that task. Much 
it amazed us to see continually on French railways 
these female officials, down to signalwomen and 
pointswomen, who at country stations stood, flag 
in hand, solemnly attentive to duty, and per- 
haps doing it as well as most men. Undoubt- 
edly French women, of aU classes, have in one 
thing far more common sense than ours — they 
know how to work, and they are not ashamed of 
working. They do not fold their hands in genteel 
dependence upon fathers, brothers, and husbands 
— they help them whenever they can. Nor does 
society consider such help a disgrace to either 
side. Madame, the wife of the houtiquier, con- 
tinually presides in her shop in the most ener- 
getic, accurate, and withal lady-like manner ; and 
I have known refined and educated gentlewomen 
who managed, and managed admirably, the whole 
accounts of both family and farm, nor thought 
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themselves lowered by such an occupation. In 
this, too, we might take a leaf out of our neigh- 
bour's book with considerable advantage. 

A long, sunshiny, shut-up day in a railway- 
carriage is rather an alarming prospect, unless 
one is certain of one's fellow-passengers, or has 
the advantage of having none. We glanced anx- 
iously at ours — an elderly military-looking gen- 
tleman and two youths, who probably belonged 
to the Lycde at Caen. It was eleven o'clock, 
the universal hour for dSjeilner ; so the three 
proceeded to regale themselves in the temperate 
French fashion upon a roll of dry bread a-piece, 
and then began to chat, and joke, and play 
together in the most Hvely way. And here we 
could not help noticing — what indeed struck us 
wherever we went in France — the extremely free 
relations that exist between parents and children. 
In . England, and especially in Scotland, however 
deep and tender the love, there is always a 
certain distance kept up. Now these lads played 
tricks with their father that would have made a 
British parent's hair stand on end with horror, 
fondling over him the while with a kind of rough 
caressing that was queer, certainly, to us unde- 
monstrative islanders; yet he seemed to like it 
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and to be used to it. This was perhaps an 
exceptional case ; they might have been the spoilt 
children of his old age: but among all French 
children we noticed towards their elders, both in 
speech and manner, a sweet, firank liberty which 
never degenerated into license. Throughout 
France *the nursery' is only a room for the 
babies; as soon as the little folk can toddle 
about or wield a knife and fork, they are admitted 
freely both to the salon and the salle-d-manger, 
and share the occupations and amusements of the 
family in a manner that with us is quite unknown. 
Possibly, with some natures, this may have its 
disadvantages — making them men and women 
too soon; but it certainly makes them Uttle 
gentlemen and gentlewomen, and it saves them 
entirely from that mixture of shyness and imder- 
bredness which is sometimes seen, for a time, in 
very good and sweet children who have been kept 
continually in their nurseries, and accustomed to 

For instance, when our Caen fellow-travellers 
lefb us, they were succeeded by a carriageful of 
children — rather rough-looking boys, and a big 
gauche girl — in charge of an elderly person, who 
might be a bonne, an aunt, or a grandmother. We 
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soon discovered that she was the latter, and that 
these were four orphans of whom she had the 
bringing-u^— rather a heavy handful for one so 
well advanced in years. The lads, excited by their 
joTimey, were just a little noisy ; but their fun 
never once degenerated into naughtiness, and a 
grave shake of the head, or a gentle, * Soyez sage, 
mes petits,' was the utmost reproof they ever ob- 
tained, or deserved. Certainly they chattered 
incessantly, and amused themselves in the most 
independent way, perfectly at their ease, both as 
I'egarded their grandmother and us : but the hea- 
viest sin they committed was a very venial one — 
namely, writing on their slates and passing round 
to one another certain written comments on ces 
Anglais ; which, after having discovered that 
French was not an unknown tongue to us, they — 
children as they were — were too polite to make 
aloud in the vernacular. 

After they left us — leaping out into the arms 
of a Norman peasant and peasant woman, who 
suddenly came from a farm close by the station, 
and who greeted them with an eagerness of affec- 
tion quite charming to see — the little people still 
did not forget, as the train moved off, to watch for 
the passing of oiu: carriage, and lift their caps to 
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us in a farewell salutation, as ' sage ' as the good 
grandmother could possibly have desired Indeed, 
we should rather have missed their coijipany, had 
we not been just then passing into a country that 
was really interesthig — the forest-country between 
Bourgtheronde and Rouen, 

For many mUes that line of raUway skirts two 
enormous forests — the Foret de la Londe and tlie 
For^t de Rouvray ; in the latter of which William 
the Conqueror is said to have been hunting when 
he heard of the death of Edward the Confessor 
and the seizure of the English crown by Harold. 
It is a very wild forest stiU. and appeared to ns 
almost entirely uninhabited Sometimes for miles 
we sped along between two sloping uplands of 
underwood, with not even a cart-track or footpath, 
visible, and occasionally we saw glades desolate 
and lovely as those in the New Forest of Hamp- 
shire. But the days of wild beasts are past, and 
probably there are neither bears nor wolves to be 
hunted, though I cannot say for certain. Once, 
in Normandy, we really did hear of a wolf — a she- 
wolf and her cubs — being seen in a wood not many 
miles off; but as it was from the lips of imaginative 
childhood, we do not wish to vouch too strongly 
for the fact. Still, that in very hard winters 
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wolves do come down jfrom the mountains and 
desolate the farms, is undeniable. 

At Elboeuf we crossed the Sehie, now grown 
into a fine broad river with magnificent banks — 
great chalk cliffs, broken into all sorts of curious 
shapes, called Les Ex>chers d'OrivaL While wait- 
ing at the station, in the way that French trains 
seem to have a trick of doing, just for amusement, 
— we had a fine view of these rocks, dyed in faint 
colours by the sinking sun. And all the way to 
Houen, the Seine, winding in and out, was a beau- 
tiful, bright object. We were grieved to lose 
sight of it, and creep into civilisation through an 
array of bricks and mortar, ominously reminding 
us of Manchester or Birmingham. 

I suppose I had imconsciously connected Rouen 
with mediaeval romance, Joan of Arc, and so forth ; 
but I certainly had not expected to find it a big, 
modem, manufaxjturing town, approached through 
mills and warehouses, its streets beins: enradually 

short And our inn — which, not having to speak 
well of, I will not name — what a contrast it was to 
the quiet little hostelry at Caen, where we were 
served so well, and made so * comfortable,^ according 
to the word we expressed at parting, and which 
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was the only bit of English our beaming landlady 
seemed to comprehend. The table d'hdte, also, 
with its frantic attempts at English coddng, 
administered in French quantities, its sanguine 
gigotSy and intolerable poudings, was trying to 
hungry travellers. It was in rather a depressed 
frame of mind that we issued out to see the town ; 
that is, the churches, for we went straight to the 
Cathedral, of course. 

It is said to be of inferior architecture — florid 
and tasteless ; certainly its ornamentation outside 
is lavish to redundancy ; yet there ^ a chaxm in 
its multitude of saints and angels, stuck in every 
available niche, and every one of which must have 
been the workmanship of some skilful and carefiil 
baud, now long forgotten. There is to me some- 
thing pathetic in the individualism of this mediaeval 
architecture — the lingering labour of years, com- 
pleted with a personal devotedness which in our 
rapid machinery-days we can scarcely comprehend. 
We smile at stories like that of Alexander 
Bemeval, the master-mason of St Ouen, who slew 
his apprentice for surpassing himself in a rose- 
wiadow, and was accordingly most justly hanged ; 
only the monks, considering what a beautiful 
church he had built for them, allowed his body to 
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be buried within it. Such thiugs seem impossible 
now; as impossible as it is to believe in the 
insanities perpetrated by Huguenots and Revolu- 
tionists in this very cathedral — bonfires lit in the 
nave to bum priests* vestments and melt down 
sacramental plate; tombs broken open, and the 
bodies of good men, who had slept there for 
centuries, scattered abroad. 

Let us hope that the world has outgrown such 
childish wickedness, and only perpetrates cHldish 
folUes, such as we mtnessed on going suddenly 
out of the dim nave iato the lighted choix. There 
we saw a grand altar, decked out with yards upon 
yajrds of coaxse wHte muslin and stiff caUco roses, 
after the fashion of a coimty ball-room, interspersed 
with flowers half real, half artificial, or both mixed 
together, in that kind of taste which belongs to 
Catholic church-decorations — which, in such a 
proverbially tasteful people as the French, I can 
only characterise afl being at once most surprising 
and most abominable. About the whole were 
stuck myriads of wax-candles of different sizes, and 
so numerous that it took a boy with a long stick 
a fiill half-hour to light them all. 

In front of this show we found slowly collect- 
ing a large congregation, of which a good proper- 
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tion were children, who seemed highly interested 
and delighted ; and no wonder, for the sight was 
as pretty as a Christmas-tree, or an exhibition of 
fireworks. Finally, a girls' school, under charge of 
half-a-dozen nuns, was marched up, an organist 
seated himself at an harmonium dose by, and the 
service began. It consisted of prayers — ia French, 
not in Latin ; a sort of litany, in the responses to 
which all joined ; a hymn, simple and sweet, and 
sung excellently by the children and nuns ; and a 
sermon, also in French — a very good moral dis- 
course by an elderly priest. Again there was a 
long hymn, one of those half-cheerfdl, half-plaintive 
times which are used as litanies to the Virgin ; 
and then, about nine o'clock, the congregation 
dispersed. 

A most innocent service, which we were told 
would take place here every evening during the 
Mois de Marie. In it, as usual, we noticed the 
extreme earnestness of the worshippers, and the 
large proportion of the very poor among them. 
One yoimg woman, who brought a two-year-old 
baby in her arms, held it in front of her, with its 
little hands folded between hers, and its round 
eyes staring at the dazzle of lights, for a full 
quarter of an hour, while she remained kneeling 
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upon the bare maxble floor, absorbed in devotion. 
And there sat close beside me half-a-dozen boys 
of the roughest age and lowest order of boy-kind, 
who came in by themselves, and though there was 
no beadle to box their ears, behaved in a manner 
that I could wish was imitated by every Sunday- 
school scholar of my acquaintance. 

We went * home' (as we persisted in saying 
everywhere — and perhaps there was a deep truth 
in the word) to our inn, finding nothing par- 
ticularly interesting in the Rouen streets. They 
seemed merely an imitation of Paris — ^as indeed 
the whole town did — until, next morning, we 
suddenly passed out of its glaring sunshine in at 
the little church-door of St. Ouen. 

After a certain course of churches one church 
gets to look very much like another, at least to us 
who possess no architectural leammg to teach the 
difference between them. But it is the peculiarity 
of the highest class of Art that we feel it without 
understanding it — it appeals to ignorant as well 
as to enlightened appreciations. Therefore, though 
I cannot in the least explain why, St. Ouen stands 
out in my memory as the most beautiful of aU the 
churches we saw — a real temple, full of that beauty, 
visible and spiritual, which is the combined result 
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of the most perfect skill I can still shut my eyes 
and think I stand -at our favourite point of view, 
just in front of the high altar — looking east — on 
those lofty avenues that melt upwards into a dim 
blue haze like the sky itself for peace ; and to right 
and left are those exquisite rose-windows, the 
pecuhar but delicious harmonies of which give one, 
in colour, the sensation I have sometimes felt in 
sound ; as if a piece of music were at once perfectly 
new and yet perfectly familiar, having been heard 
before in a previous existence. 

St. Ouen was our chief delight ; we went in 
and out of it — I smile to think how often. Still, 
we *did' Rouen valorously, even down to the 
H6tel de Ville, with its atrocious pictures dis- 
tributed through the most charming of gaUeries, 
its ancient streets, its market-place where Jeanne 
la Pucelle was burnt; nay, we conscientiously 
put ourselves in charge of a sleepy horse and 
drowsier driver, who, beiag roused up periodically, 
only answered with the calmest politeness, * Out, 
out, madamey j'aime heaucoup dormir/ and at 
length found ourselves on the summit of the hill 
where has been lately built the chapel of Notre 
Dame de Bon Secours; a most beautiful chapel 
after the modern style of ornamentation, not unlike 
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the newly restored crypt in our Westminster Hall, 
mtlL an altar the richest we have yet seen. Here, 
too, there was some taste shown, not mere decora- 
tive upholstery and formal flowers stuck into 
common little china pots ; but wreaths of ever- 
greens, tall white lilies, and white azaleas, arranged 
with a lovingness befitting the devotion of a good 
Catholic to Mary in the month of May. On either 
side, extending down the wall of the chapel, were 
votive tablets in white marble, bearing curious 
inscriptions, some quite anonymous, some marked 
with a name or initials, but all breathing devout 
gratitude, and telling, or implying, stories so 
touching that one could not laugh at them even 
when they verged on the ridiculous. For instance, 
a lady inscribed — in most coUoquial French — how 
her faithful man-servant fell ill on a journey of 
typhus fever, and after divers remedies, minutely 
stated, had all failed, she prayed to Notre Dame 
de Bon Secours, and the man immediately re- 
covered. Some of these votive inscriptions were 
mere outbursts of thankfulness : — * Marie, mon 
Secours;' ^Honneur d, Marie ;' ^ J^ai priS Marie, 
et elle a eocaucS ma priire;* 'Ma file Stait 
moribonde, et Marie Va donnee d mon amx)ur;* 
or else a mere date witii the motto, 'Grdces d 
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Marie;* or two dates, with * Marie m!a icoutSe 
deux foisJ 

Very strange they were, these half revelations 
of ma^y a secret, these records of many a gone-by 
sorrow. No doubt some good people would have 
turned from them as blasphemous, horrible ; but 
to us they seemed only pitifiil ; an accidental leaf 
out of the great chronicle of human woe, which 
wiU never be closed untU the world's end ; touch- 
ing, too, as being instances of thankfulness — cries 
of joy arising from the vast suffering multitude, to 
one half of whom comes no reUef to be thankful 
for, while the other half seldom acknowledge it 
when it comea Alas 1 these poor blind souls 
acknowledged it amiss ; still the gratitude w^as 
there, and perhaps He, who is the giver of all good 
things^ would liot wholly despise the full heart — 
though it poured itself out only to the Virgin 
Mary. 

From the chapel we went out on the hill-side 
to the Uttle cemetery, the graves of which overlook 
-strange phrase concemmg that silent, sightless 
company ! — a view as extensive as it is magnificent. 
The whole vaUey of the Seine, from Rouen almost 
to Elboeuf, lies spread out as in a map, and on this 
clear day, with only a few white spring clouds 
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floating over the bluest of skies, it was lovely — a 
bit of earth that makes one seem to understand 
heaven. A sight that in spite of these graves, and 
many more, taught us that Ze bon Dieu was Him- 
self stilL And though there is no Notre Dame de 
Bon Secours, no pitiful Virgin Mary from whom 
help might be implored, no votive shrine at which 
could be bought immunity from sickness and sor- 
row ; though, God knows 1 many a prayer goes up 
blankly to Him, and falls down again, imanswered, 
upon bleeding hearts and new-filled tombs — alas ! 
we had heard of some that day — yet through it 
all He is there. Close at hand night and day ; 
with us, as with His natural world, working darkly 
on in His own way ; ready finally to work out even 
death itself, which seems the greatest evil, into the 
most perfect good. How we know not ; but there 
are days, and this was one of them, when, without 
knowing, we can believe. 

Among other things at Rouen we had been 
charged to visit the Mus^e des Antiquit^s, where 
we foimd many curiosities — none more so than the 
old curator. How poKte he was, the funny little 
old man ! how eager about his stained glass and 
his fraofments of Gothic architecture! What a 
deal of information he gave us, condescendingly, in 
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broken French, whicli he probably thought would 
be more intelligible to foreigners I I am afraid we 
were not learned enough for him, as the principal 
thing we noticed was a headless, draped statue — 
apparently a portrait statue — which had been dug 
out of some ancient hatha Charming beyond 
anything that we had seen for long, was the simple 
grace of this young Roman maiden, done in marble 
for later centuries to gaze at and speculate over. 
Not idealised at all; just a girl in her girlish 
clothing, as her mother might have dressed her, yet 
it put the ideal quite to shame. Or, rather, it was 
the ideal; as the real often is unawares — this 
common every-day life, which time will translate 
into history and poetry. A creed evidently not 
that of our fidend the curator, for when, after he 
had shown us all sorts of queer things — of course 
all ancient — ending with a handful of brown dust, 
kept under glass, said to be the veritable * lion' 
heart of Richard Coeur de Lion, we asked a meek 
question about a very good modem bust dose by, 
he answered carelessly, * OA, c'est un Monsieur ;' 
adding, with the utmost disdain, * II vit encoreJ 
Hapless gentleman! 

We spent the evening on the bridges and 
quays, watching the sun set down the broad Seine, 
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and noting the passers-by, of whom, as usual, 
about a third seemed to be soldiers. Never was 
there such a country for soldiers ! In Paris, one 
cannot walk about for half-an-hour without meeting 
several detachments of them, filing down the 
streets, either with music or without. I wonder 
if it is done on the same principle that I encourage 
my cats in the free range of the house, not 
necessarily to eat the mice, but only to frighten them. 
Next morning, we spent our last few hours at 
Rouen in taking a farewell round of the churches ; 
ending at St. Godard, where we came in for one 
more glimpse of French life — another marriage, 
but quite different from that of Caen. Here, from 
the carpet spread on the church-steps, to the 
poetical-looking yoimg organist, who discoursed 
soft music during the whole ceremony, all was 
elegant and aristocratic. So was the company; 
and dressed — oh. Fashion ! what enormities do 
even the tasteful French nation perpetrate in thy 
name I Never in the richest and roughest of 
English or Scotch manufacturing towns, did I see 
such bonnets, mounted upon such heaps of im- 
possibly luxuriant hair, and exhibiting bold and 
bare faces — well, we are not accountable for our 
own fetces, but we are for the manner in which we 

G 
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display them obnoxiously to our neighbours. Would 
that these good, plain, large- visaged elderly ladies 
could imderstand how a little reticence, a little 
retirement beneath soft blonde and neat ribbons, 
will often make even an ugly person tolerable to 
beholders. But it is vain to preach. At least Tve 
had the consolation of finding that our Grallic 
neighbours were as silly as ourselves. 

Except the bride. She was scarcely at aU 
pretty, and yet it was a pleasure to look upon her, 
from the excessive simplicity of her dress. Her 
high white gown — of silk or satin, I forget which 
— fitted her perfectly, and fell down in pure pre- 
Raffaelite folds ; her orange-wreath was set neatly 
upon her smooth hair, and her veil of white tulle 
covered her down to her feet. This charming 
costume, added to her extreme youth, and the 
grave, decorous behaviour of both herself and her 
young bridegroom, made them a pretty sight to 
behold, as they knelt in the sunshine before the 
high altar. The ceremony was long (apparently it 
took more trouble, and more priests, to marry 
these ' genteel ' people than our bourgeois friends 
at Caen), and a good deal of it consisted in appli- 
cations to the purse of bride or bridegroom ; six 
times at least I saw them giving alms. 
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As we sat looking at tliis young couple, guess- 
ing about their past, and speculating on what 
their future might be — concerning neither of 
which we are ever likely to learn anything — 
they reminded us tenderly of a similar ceremony 
which was that very day and hour being cele- 
brated in a certain English chapel we knew. We 
kept wondering how all had ^ gone off • there ; 
how everybody behaved and looked — the dear 
familiar faces ; some very lovely, and aU so good, 
and sweet, and kind. Thinking of them, this 
young ' Flore ^ and * Victor Eugene' — we caught 
their Christian names, though of all else concern- 
ing them we are, and shall ever remain, in pro- 
foundest ignorance — became more interesting. We 
watched them, I confess, with somewhat dimmed 
eyes ; nor will it harm them, whoever they be, 
that the two heretics, on quitting the church, lefb 
a heaxty, sHent blessing behind. 

Another of those long and slow railway journeys, 
which incline us to believe that the French are the 
most patient, or we the most impatient, of races ; 
and towards evening we foimd ourselves at Amiens, 
with, alas! one of our malles missing. A box 
that, imder the unimportant bonnet, contained 
books and papers of quite peculiar value. Great 
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was the grief feminine, and loud the masculine 
reprobation of everything French, especially the 
French system of hagage^. A knot of sympathising 
porters gathered round, and one of them fetched 
the chefih la gare-yb, station-maater, whose 
courtesy was overwhelming. 

* It was most unfortunate, such a thing hardly 
ever happened. But Madame might make herself 
quite easy, the box must be found. Was it oifer^ 
bois, cuirf and he indicated some of each sort. 
But in the confusion the French word for tin 
had unluckily escaped both our memories, and 
description faHed. Some one conceived the bright 
thought of producing a dictionary. The chef 
seized it, and began searching in the most urbane 
manner for the word which he could not possibly 
know. At last, just as we had made the blessed 
discoveiy, Stcdn, appeared three porters, beaining 
with triumph, carrying three boxes, one being 
actually the right one. *I told Madame it was 
sure to be found,^ observed the smiling official, and 
with another series of bows he retired, followed 
by the band of porters, who not one of them made 
the slightest suggestion of an eleemosynary frana 
We Britons, om* grief healed, our anger mollified, 
stood meek as lambs ; and beg to record gratefully 
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the incident, as being the only difficulty we met 
with in all our joumeyings. 

These were now drawing to a close. This 
sunset which shone so pleasantly in the h6tel 
garden, and lighted up the old cathedral towers, 
would be our last in France. No more churches 
to wander in and out of, no more lazy saimtering 
down evening streets, watching the humours of 
the crowd, in that excellent holiday idleness which 
only hard-working people can fully appreciate. 
Ab we pushed open the heavy double doors of 
Amiens Cathedral, and thought that this was our 
laat Fretich church, for at least a long time, we 
were just a little dull 

It was nearly eight o'clock, and already the 
evening mists had begun to float high up among 
the aerial arches, and hide from us the painted 
windows, chapels, and tombs. Still we saw as 
much as we could, imder the guidance of the 
yoxmg huissier, or beadle, or something, who 
seemed excessively proud of his cathedral, and 
who asked if we would not like to ' assist ' in the 
service just beginning ? We assenting, he found 
us seats where we could watch a large congregation 
slowly gather between the choir and the nave, in 
front of the altar to the Virgin. 
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It was the finest and prettiest decked altar we 
had yet seen. Behind it was a large shield or 
screen, adorned with mottoed scrolls, on which 
was inscribed ^ Mater purissima' ^ Virgo BeataJ 
^Stella Marisy ^ Regina Cceloruml — every conceiv- 
able epithet that Catholic devotion bestows on the 
mother of Christ. Above it, white, life-sized, and 
graceftilly sculptured, she sat, with her child in 
her arms, in that wonderful peace, beauty, and 
benignity of motherhood, which, as represented in 
some of these Catholic churches, must touch the 
very stoniest of Protestant hearts. When the 
myriad wax-candles, which took about three- 
quarters of an hour to light, were all lit, the effect 
was marvellous. You could almost fancy, in the 
flicker of the illumiQation, that you saw the motheir 
softly smUe, or that the child moved its little 
arms, and extended them over the multitude. 
And all the while the sweet monotonous litany, 
sung now by deep male voices, rose and fell, and 
its steady response, — * Ora pro nobis/ I think it 
was, — came back and back like the beating of a 
wave against the shore. 

Then, making his way with difficulty through 
the enormous congregation, which spread itself in 
darkness far down the nave, came a priest, sprink- 
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ling us all from a wet brush on either side. All 
clean water is holy water, so why object ? It did 
us no harm. Nor did the sermon, which was a 
remarkably fine piece of oratory, very dramatic, 
very French, delivered by a priest with a voice as 
musically sonorous as that of Mr. Spurgeon him- 
self. The subject was that of strayed sheep ; how 
femilies are broken up, parents' grey hairs dis- 
honoured, and young lives wrecked, more lives 
than that of the poor sinner, and for what ? that 
he may enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season — a 
season so very brief. Nothing novel, but eloquently 
and vividly put, after the Spurgeon manner, though 
with much more refinement. Only, what would 
that popular preacher have said, could he have 
seen this other popular preacher, who in many 
things much resembled himself, when, suddenly 
turning round to the altar, blazing with light, 
and the white figure sitting above it, he clasped 
his hands theatrically, and exclaiming ^ Sainte 
Vierge ! * began a passionate invocation to Mary^ 
calling upon her to behold, and pity, and take 
away all these sins, aU these sorrows ? A cry, 
which might have been partly in earnest — it did 
not appear so, but let us give the preacher the 
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benefit of the doubt. The sermon was listened to 
with an earnestness, dumb as death, by the entire 
congregation. But oh I when one looked roimd 
at them, these poor sheep of the wilderness, as one 
does at many another similar multitude in our own 
land, seeking food and finding — ^what ? one could 
imagine how the heart of the great Shepherd must 
yearn over them — His still — wherever they are. 
And one climg to the belief — ^the hope at least — 
that He may all the while be leading them home, 
by many a path that we know nothing of, though 
we think in our blindness we know everything 
that there is to be known. 

When the discourse was over, came a long 
hushed pause, and then there rose up from be- 
hind the screen a cloud of clear treble voices, 
singing in two parts, first and second, a tune very 
familiar in many of our modem English churches, 
and generally adapted to one of the most beautiful 
of our modem hymns — Keble's * Sun of my soul' 
Though we knew it was only a litany to the 
Virgin, which these poor people of Amiens were 
hymning to that white figure, so sweet and saintly 
that we almost forgave them for imagining it divine, 
still we could not help lingering and singing it 
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with them, not in Latin, but in the words of the 
good old man not long departed : — 

* Sun of my soul. Thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night if Thou be near ; 
Oh, may no earth-bom cloud arise 
To hide Thee from Thy servant's eyes. 

Abide with me from morn till eve. 
For without Thee I cannot live : 
Abide with me when night is nigh. 
For without Thee I dare not die. 

Thou, Framer of the light and dark. 
Steer through the tempest Thine own ark ! 
Amid the howling, wintry sea. 
We are in port if we have Thee. 

Come near and bless us when we wake. 
Ere through this world our way we take ; 
TlQ, in the ocean of Thy love. 
We lose ourselves in heaven above.^ 

And then, mingling sUently with the unknown 
crowd — unknown to us as we to them, but every 
one alike children of the Father in heaven — we 
quitted Amiens Cathedral 

Sixteen hours after, we were standing on 
English shores, and hearing around us English 
voices. La helle France was nothing but a 
dream. 

But, such as it was, I have set it down; a 
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mere glimpse at best : yet I am sure, if I * nothing 
extenuate/ I * set down naught in malice/ There 
may be many things seen couleur de rose, which a 
nearer view would paint much darker ; and yet I 
am not aahaxned of that: a surfax^e judgment is 
daring indeed if it presumes to be other than a 
pleasant one. And other things may have been 
said incorrectly, or judged amiss ; but I trust no- 
thing has been judged imconscientiously or said 
unkindly. For us, the travellers, we went in the 
true travelling spirit, to observe, rather than to 
criticise ; to learn, rather than to teach. And we 
have learnt — much that is never likely to be for- 
gotten by us to the end of our days. 
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A CITY AT PLAY. 



* Les Anglais n'aiment pets s'amuser, n'est-ce pas, 
Madame?' 

This remark (which at once removed any- 
pleasing delusion as to my own French, that her 
amiable reception of it might have caused) was 
made to me one clear, cold, spring day, n'early a 
year after our first appearance in la helle France, 
and when we had just crossed the Channel for 
an idle week — not in France provincial, but in its 
metropolis ; we wished, in short, to ' see Paris.' 
My interlocutor was a respectable, middle-aged 
Parisienne, of the bourgeois class, perhaps a 
little below it — for she wore no bonnet, but one 
of those snowy white caps which no English 
laundress could hope to rival She and I stood 
together, clinging to the railings of the high 
walk which bounds the Jardin des Tuileries, and 
looking down the Rue de Rivoli towards the 
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Place de la Concorde, across which the procession 
of le Bceuf Gras was to pass. For this was the 
second of the three days of Carnival ; and though 
it was stUl grand matin — not much past nine 
A.M. — and the sharp east wind shook angrily 
the black trees behind us, and there was not a 
ray of sunshine even in simshiny Paris, — never- 
theless all the Parisian world and his wife, and 
especially all their children, were abroad — ^pour 
s'amuser.' 

Of course, business still went on down the 
Rue de Rivoli, at least in the centre of it. 
There were the usual heavy country carts drawn 
by white Norman horses, queerly caparisoned, 
driven by blue-bloused peasants, who looked as 
if they had never been in Paris before; the 
lumbering omnibuses, also with white horses (I 
think nine-tenths of the French horses are either 
white or grey) ; the incessant remises and Jiacres, 
and the occasional carriages. But down each 
side of the street flowed a continual stream of 
people, apparently idle people. At every con- 
venient comer they gathered into groups, and 
all along the TuUeries railings they hung in a 
row, like pins stuck on a pin paper, wedged as 
close as possible. 
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I had tried to be polite to my right-hand 
neighbour, but she was giTunpy — the only grumpy 
Frenchwoman I ever met. Perhaps she thought 
herself in too low company, for she was a shade 
higher in rank than my left-hand friend: she 
wore a bonnet, and a velvet one, too. My meek 
attempts at conversation she altogether snubbed, 
and when I dared to borrow a handbUl she carried 
— a Promenade du Bceuf Gras, with a description 
(my own had none) — and began copying it in 
pencH on my knee, she eyed me with exceeding 
distrust, as if I were plotting something against 
the State. With her imposing size — she was 
decidedly fat— she contrived to render my footing 
so insecTure that I certainly should have slipped 
down from the railings, had it not been for my 
good-natured friend on the other side, the hour- 
geoise aforesaid. 

Consequently, the good woman and I entered 
into sociable conversation about the Bceuf GraSy 
the coming procession, and the Carnival in general, 
which, I had heard, was expected to be particularly 
good this year. . 

My neighbour shook her head : * Ah, if Madame 
had seen it, as I remember it, twenty years ago 1' 
And she kept repeating the words, ^11 y a vingt 
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arts ' — with a lingering emphasis ; then burst 
into a voluble description of what the Paris 
Carnival waa then,-m the midst suddenly maJdng 
the remark with which I have begun this chapter. 
I quite agreed with her in her opinion con- 
cerning our nation, but said, laughing, that some 
hereditary French blood made me an exception 
to the rule, and though I was an Englishwoman, 
I very much liked to but how shall I trans- 
late that quite imtranslatable verb, s^amuser ? It 
does not mean * to be amused,^ that is, by other 
people — the dreariest sort of amusement I know ; 
still less does it imply *to amuse oneself,* in a 
solitary, selfish spirit. I take it to express most 
nearly the occupation of children at play, not 
bent upon any special entertainment, but simply 
catching the humour of the moment ; snatching 
the present as it flies, and looking neither behind 
nor before. A condition of mind not only harm- 
less, but often excellently wise, and which my 
Parisienne was quite right in supposing was with 
us English only too rare. 

Yes, as a nation we certainly, do not care to 
amuse ourselves. Nothing would ever make any 
of our cities or towns wear the aspect of that ^ city 
at play,* such as I saw it during the three days of 
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CamivaL And, descending from the aggregate 
to the individual in that gay crowd, nothing 
certainly could have been further from the mind 
of any middle-aged British matron than to do as 
that Frenchwoman did — to turn out from her 
home and her family, at nine o'clock on a bleak 
February morning, and spend an hour or so quite 
alone, perched like a bird upon a railing, waiting 
for the passing by of a rather childish show ; 
simply ^pour s'amuser.^ 

Yet I neither blame nor praise her : I merely 
state the fact. • It is only on returning to this 
excellent, rich, hard-working, but just a little 
too solemn England, that the drop or two ot 
French blood in me — ^the reference to which my 
Parisienne received with congratulatory approval 
— ^makes me linger with a certain pleasure over a 
few pictures left by this Carnival city — wishing 
secretly, perhaps, that there was with us at home 
a little less work, a little more play — ^yes, actual 
play. 

It was on Sunday, of course, that the fiin 
began — a true February day, bright and bleak ; 
the simshine clear, as Paris sunshine always is ; 
the cold biting, intense, as Paris cold well knows 
how to be ; so that crossing the great square of the 
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Louvre made one feel as if one were being kissed 
and killed in a breatL Now, there are elements 
in a Paris Sunday which will always make it 
repellent — I will say repulsive — to the British 
mind. The streets looking just as upon a week- 
day ; work going on as usual, without a sign of 
the day of rest ; the shops universally open, save 
the very few who boldly mark on their closed 
shutters, * FennSe le Dimanche.' No ; we cannot 
— I fervently trust we never shall — reconcile our- 
selves to this total ignoring of Sabbath repose, 
which, based merely upon human grounds, seems 
such a vital necessity. 

But if the shops are open, so are the churches. 
Soon after eight A.M. I went in and joined a 
throng of worshippers, chiefly working people, 
men and women, who in England would probably 
have been sleeping off the Saturday night's over- 
eating or over-drinking in their beds. And, 
without being in the least inclined to Roman 
Catholicism, or to that hybrid form of it, 
Ritualism, I say decidedly — I wish every one of 
our churches was open every day, and aU day long. 
Undoubtedly, before it began to play, the city 
said its prayers, and very earnest prayers, too. 
Then, about noon, it turned out in all its best 
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dothes — and the best clothes of a young or even 
old Parisienne are very different from those of a 
Cockney — inundating the streets with pretty, 
suitable, tasteful toilettes. There were very few 
bonnets, or the apologies for bonnets that women 
wear now, but in their stead the imiversal 
ca/puchoUy of violet, scarlet, black, and white, the 
most becoming head-dress any woman could wear. 
And the gowns were all decently short — ^no street- 
sweeping ; while as to the petticoats, their variety 
was a sight to behold ! • 

I cannot say the women were pretty — not 
even in holiday clothes — but they all looked 
bright and gay as holiday-makers should. They 
came out in twos and threes, pairs of sweethearts, 
or knots of female companions. There were many 
domestic groups — the father, mother, and one 
child : a quiet triad — for children in Paris are not 
over-numerous, and grave as Kttle old men and 
women. One misses the constant gush of child- 
life which overfloods our London in park, street, 
alley, and square. Instead, comes another item 
of street-population, wholly unknown to us — ^those 
odd-looking Zouaves, with their queer, sharp, 
brown faces, and dark, wistfiil eyes, almost like 
children's eyes, whom one meets every dozen yards 

H 
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or so, wandering vaguely about; like strange 
creatures newly caught, and not quite naturalised 
yet. 

Such were a few of the elements of this holi- 
day crowd, which began to circulate about, hither 
and thither, after le Bcmif Gfras; this fouk 
immense (as it is called with a tmivete very 
foreign to our mural inscriptions, on the base of 
Cleopatra's Needle, at the Place de la Concorde), 
which is said to give its rulers so much trouble, 
because it^ will insist upon being amused. As a 
curious confirmation of this, and of the vital 
difference between the two races, English and 
French, I was informed by one who had had many 
years' opportunity of testing the fact, that the 
Paris Prdfet's daily list of criminal accusations 
was always shorter after a f&te-day than at any 
other time. I am afraid our police-sheet of any 
given 26 th of December, or Easter Tuesday, 
would not show the same statistics. 

Yet a London crowd is a fine sight. The 
* many-headed monster thing' is rather a noble 
beast than not. Courageous, self-reliant, well- 
behaved — generous, too, with a rough sense of 
justice, and an admiration for * pluck' — a stanch 
stickler for its own rights, yet not encroaching on 
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those of its neighbour ; and having, in the main, 
that quick sympathy with the good, and contempt 
for the bad, which is found invariably in large 
masses of men, as if to prove, in spite of the 
doctrine of original sin, that the deepest stratum 
of human nature is not bad, but good. But on its 
* general hoKdays ' the brightest of them, say a 
royal marriage or funeral — for both come alike 
to the too-rare holiday-makers-^the British pubKc 
is a somewhat sullen animal, which takes its 
pleasures with a solemn rapacity, knowing they 
are but few, and is rather hard to deal with, 
tenacious of affront, obnoxious to harsh rule, prone 
to grumble loudly at its voluntary hardships. 
Besides, a large proportion of it is not ' on pleasure 
bent ' at all, but pursuing its vocation, whether of 
pocket-picking, seat-letting, or orange and cake- 
selling, with a business-like pertinacity, never 
turned aside by such a small thing as amusement. 
Now, this Paris foule seems wholly bent on 
amusing itself. ^ Toujours gai ' is its motto, 
written plainly on its face ; and to this end every- 
body is on the best possible terms with everybody. 
No jostling, no scrambling. Its ^ looped and win- 
dowed raggedness' is as civil and even courteous 
as velvet and lace. * Monsieur' and ^Madame' 
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are heard on every side, and the vast multitude 
is on such excellent terms with itself and every- 
body else, that it goes swaying on as easily as a 
mass of sea-wavea 

All this with us is utterly imknown. In a Lon- 
don crowd I should no more have ventured to go 
about — sometimes alone even — as I did in Paris, 
than I would have penetrated into the monkeys' cage 
at the Zoological Gardens. Quite safe, no doubt, but 
exceedingly uncomfortable. Now, here, it was more 
than comfortable — agreeable. The studies of life 
were endless : whether we let ourselves be floated 
through the Palais Royal or Rue de Rivpli, or 
mingled in the thinner crowd which fiUed like an 
ever-moving kaleidoscope the Tuileries Gardens, 
feeding the swans, or looking — no, I fear very few 
looked — at the sunset. Yet what a sunset it 
was ! — radiant with all the colours of spring ; and 
how it gleamed on the white statues and lit up in 
wonderful clearness the long straight line — per- 
haps the finest straight line of street in any city — 
which extends from the palace of the Tuileries up 
to the Arc de Triomphe. 

We left it there — this gay Sunday crowd — 
and caught it up again, as I stated, on the Monday 
morning, eager at its pleasures, and waiting with 
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infantile delight for the passing of the celebrated 
procession of the Bceuf Gras. 

And here, to show that there is another and a 
serious hard-working side to this city at play, I 
will make a divergence. 

The show W.B a very fine show in its ^j. 
It was composed of about five hundred people, 
besides horses. It had six emblematic chars 
descriptive of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America ; 
besides a Char d'Olympe filled with gods and 
goddesses, and a Cfiar d' Agriculture, wherein rode 
the twelve months and the four seasons. All 
these were dressed in the most classic style, and 
with, I must say, remarkably good taste. Then 
there was a huge char fall of costumed musicians, 
playing vehemently, and a troop of cavaliers peaux 
rouges, twenty or more, who sat their horses 
with a skill more belonging to the Hippodr6me 
than to the backwoods of America ; while in the 
midst journeyed the garlanded gilt-homed vic- 
tims, the four hceufs gras — Mignon, Le Lutteur 
Masque, Paul Forestier, and lastly Gulliver, a 
magnificent beast, who, with his huge head tied 
safely down, kept turning on the throng those 
large, patient, pathetic ox-eyes. All this pro- 
cession, which traversed Paris street by street 
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for three days, stopping at the principal pubUc 
office and private abodes, for royal or noble 
largesse, was under the arrangement and at the 
expense of a certain M. Duval, a bourgeois hero 
in his way. 

In *La Petite Presse' of that date — one of those 
flaccid journals, so limp as to their paper, so 
florid and grandiose in their style — I found an 
account of him — which, in its dramatic form of 
putting things, almost rivalled the feuilleton which 
followed — a tale describing * la prison de darken- 
weld' [sic], and the interior of Newgate, in a 
manner strikingly original. If I remember rightly, 
the Governor, a Sir Somebody Something, is a 
gentleman of bland manners, always smiling, who, 
handling his own keys, escorts an amazed French- 
man through Newgate to the condemned cell, 
which they find fitted up as a mortuary chapel, 
the soul of the criminal having just departed in 
an exemplary .manner, surrounded by lighted 
candles and all the last rites of the CathoHc 
Church. (This par parenthdse, though it strikes 
us with an alarming humility; lest our pictures 
of foreigners should unwittingly be as far from the 
truth as theirs of ourselves.) 

Scarcely less peculiar is the sketch of M. 
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Duval, the ^ acquereur des hceufs gras/ as he 
terms himself. It is so funny, in its serio-comic 
sentiment, and its reckless trenching upon what 
we call in England ^ the sanctities of private life,' 
that I cannot resist translating it entire. 

* Rue de Rome, numero 5. — Behold us, stand- 
ing opposite to one of those grand mansions "whose 
mere exterior implies wealth and commerce. 
There lives M. Duval, with his family. There 
also is his place of business, where he carries on 
the administration of his vast enterprises, his 
houillonSy laundries, bakers' and butchers' shops, 
his aquarium, &c. &c. M. Duval is a great capi- 
talist, who loves to employ his capital in many 
different spheres of action. He possesses an 
Egeria ; his wife, an admirable woman of business, 
clever alike in advising and in acting. He has 
a son and heir, twenty years old, qualifying him- 
self by the translating of Livy and Tacitus to 
preside at his father's slaughter-houses ; who now 
listens to the lowing of Virgil's kine, and studies 
under Pliny the habits of fisL 

^ Aroimd Generalissimo Duval gravitates a whole 
army of employes ; yearly some new battle-field 
is won. Now it is a wine and spirit shop, newly 
opened at Berry; again a washing and baking 
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estabUshment, oonducted on the same principle as 
the world-known bouillons ; or else it is the great 
aquarium on the Boulevard Montmartre, which 
cost its projector 230,000 francs. "Too much/' 
said the gossips. — M. Duval listened smiling. — 
During the Exposition of 1867, 250,000 per- 
sons visited his fish! This fact shows his 
success — another will prove how well he deserves 
it. He found out that his piscine flock would 
not thrive on shore sea-water; he immediately- 
chartered a Dieppe steamer, and went out into 
deep sea-water, bringing back to Paris, not only 
quantities of fish, but oceans of their native 
element. 

*M. Duval's best claim to public gratitude is 
the establishment of his houillons SconomiqueSy 
the noble substitutes for those execrable gargotes^ 
familiar to aU who have known Paris for the last 
twenty years, as being the only place where one 
could get a dinner at from 19 to 25 sous. In 
their stead — from 1840 to 1845 — the Dutch 
bouillons vainly tried to succeed. M. Duval 
caught the idea, improved upon it, and beginning 
at the Rue de la Monnaie, created the twelve 
estabKshments which now bear his name. 

*At first he only supplied bouillon and beef, 
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but soon the bill of fare was extended. The 
Parisian public fully appreciated these restaurants, 
-where, for the same low price as heretofore, one 
was excellently served in airy rooms, on marble 
tables, with well-cooked food of first-rate quaUty, 
w^hich one could eat without being poisoned. 
True, the portions were each rather small ; but 
huge eaters might call for a second portion with- 
out ruining themselves. Twenty or thirty sous 
wiU procure a capital dinner at the Bouillons 
DuvaL 

' Besides, there are no waiters ; but waitresses, 
which gives employment to a number of women. 
Undoubtedly, one might greatly desire with Mi- 
chelet and other pohtical economists, that the 
wages of the husband and father should always 
suffice for the family, while the wife sinks into 
her true place as mother and manager at home. 
The children's education, and the whole moral life 
of the household, would gain much thereby. But, 
alas ! facts are against M. Michelet. His theory 
is but a beautiful dream. Practically, the hus- 
band's wages are not sufficient to maintain the 
family. The wife must work likewise ; and those 
who help her to work — ^in a feminine way — do 
much good in their generation. The number of 
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girls and wpmen employed by M. Duval must 
have benefited many a household. 

* Let us visit one of the bouillons ; take, for 
instance, the one in the Rue de Eivoli ' [where, 
this present writer solemnly avers, that she and 
a friend, — neither of them ^huge eaters,^ but yet 
sufficiently and wholesomely hungry with Paris 
sight-seeing — lunched admirably off meat, pota- 
toes, bread, and maccaroni, for the large sum of 
a franc and a half — say seven-pence-halfpenny 
a-piece]. 

* On entering we are presented with a printed 
bill of fare — meats and wines — the price of each 
plainly marked. We sit down at a table, of white 
marble, adorned with the little equipage of pepper 
and salt, and the decanter containing clear, cool 
water, sparkling and fresh. Immediately there 
comes to us a young woman, neatly dressed in 
white apron and spotless muslin cap ; she takes 
our orders, and writes upon our carte whatever 
we desire — potage, bouillon, meat, vegetables, 
wine. We are served accurately and rapidly. 
The plates, knives, and forks are clean and 
abundant. If we wish, an additional sou will 
procure us a table-napkin. We eat, leisurely or 
fast, but we need be in no hurry, and may take 
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time to notice the many respectable occupants of 
other tables, even single women, who look like 
governesses or ladies out shopping for the day, 
feeding as comfortably and decorously as ourselves. 
Our repast ended, we lay our carte on the counter, 
it is added up in the twinkling of an eye by the 
clerk, usually a woman too, who sits there ; we 
pay, and the thing is done. No fees to the 
waitresses — M. Duval reckons aU that in their 
salaries. Their civility is genuine, and quite in- 
dependent of a possible sou. 

* If necessary, even a gourmand can dine at 
the Bouillons DuvaL One may see figuring on 
the carte^ Saint Julien at three francs, and cham- 
pagne at four francs fifty centimes the bottle. 
But these are beyond the usual requirements of 
M. Duval's customers. 

' A word about the great man himseK He was 
bom in 1811, at Montlh^ry. At twenty, he was 
a poor butcher-boy in Paris ; at thirty he foimd 
himself by his own industry on the highroad to 
fortune. He has had many failures, many disap- 
pointments, but has overcome them all, M. 
Duval is a man of middle stature, brown-com- 
plexioned, red-bearded, with brown hair. He 
speaks much, and with a natural and proud satis- 
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faction, of all lie has done and all lie means to do. 
Nothing is too fine for him— nothing too great 
" StiU, take care of the money/' whispers gently 
Madame Duval. 

* Ordinarily the husband follows the advice of 
the wife, as all good husbands should do ; but in 
this case he has not done it. In the lavishly 
splendid procession of the Bcmf Gras M. Duval 
has listened to nobody, unless it be to his classic- 
ally educated son, in describing to him the cos- 
tumes of Greece and Rome.' 

Very grand the costumes were, and accurate 
likewise. And if under Minerva's helmet, or the 
flowery garland of May (who had hard work, poor 
soul, to quiet a hungry, thinly clad, rather ob- 
streperous baby), were faces not absolutely clas- 
sical, which looked worn, sallow, and pinched in 
the sharp morning air — why, what could you 
expect ? I only hope M. Duval gave each of his 
gods and goddesses a real good mortal dinner at 
one of his bouillons. 

Besides these hve personages, the mechanical 
appliances of the show were very good. I still 
recall with a childish satisfaction the big, calm 
(artificial) Sphynx, sitting with her paws stretched 
out, and her eyes gazing right forward, as is the 
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custom of sphynxes ; the huge stuffed elephant, 
a little shaky on the legs, but majestic still ; and, 
above all, the gigantic hceufy made of coloured 
bladders, that floated airily over the last char^ 
attached only by a slender string. This string 
was cut just in front of the balcony of the 
TuUeries, when the extraordinary animal soared 
at once skywards, balloon feshion, to the ecstasy 
— the newspapers record — of the young Prince 
Imperial, and causing even the grim Emperor 
himself to break into a smile. 

Whenever during the three days we met the 
procession, an eager crowd always followed, flat- 
tening itself against railings, filling street-door- 
ways, and raising itself in tier after tier of heads 
upon the steps of churches, just as our crowds do, 
only with twice as much merriment and good- 
humour. And when, though tracking it out of 
Paris proper to the suburban district of Les 
Temes, we stiU felt its results in having to sit 
for twenty minutes in the last of a row of six 
omnibuses all complete but each waiting patiently 
the hour of stajting, we could not help noticing 
its exceeding cheerfulness. All the passengers 
chattered away together in the shrillest and most 
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joyous French, but nobody complained of the long 
delay — nobody scolded the conductor. I do not 
say the French are a better race than we, but they 
are certainly better-tempered, especially when out 
for a hohday. 

Mardi'Gfragy the last day of the festival, 
brought a sight I shall not soon forget. It was 
a lovely spring evening, and down the Champs 
Elys^es the people swarmed like bees in the sun- 
shine, aU classes and ranks together. Some drove 
down the centre way in handsome carriages, mostly 
filled with children, whose happy faces peered 
brightly over the white fur or bearskin rugs which 
enwrapped them. Others, well-dressed and re- 
spectable folk, sat in groups on the chairs and 
benches, as if it were summer-time. While the 
* lower orders,' as we call them, formed one smooth 
settled line along the edge of the pave ; behind 
which was another line, continually in motion, 
until at the Place de la Concorde it coagulated 
into one compact mass. 

There the people stood, the setting sun shining 
on their merry faces, on the v^ry spot where, 
scarcely a generation ago, their fathers and mothers 
had seen the *son of Saint Louis' remorselessly 
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executed ; whence, afterwards, his queen and 
widow gave that last pathetic glance towards 
the Tuileries Gardens, and died silently, a queen 
to the end. Sad and strange ! infinitely sad and 
strange ! Almost incredible, one would think, 
watching the Paris of to-day. But as one tra- 
verses that wonderful modem city, yearly chang- 
ing so fast — new streets, avenues, and faubourgs 
rising, until historical Paris is almost entirely 
obliterated — (' It is not desirable for us to have a 
history,' said a Parisian one day to me) — one can- 
not help wondering what will be the story of the 
future — what new events, what possible tragedies 
may still be enacted there ? 

But the only tragedy to-day was that of the 
Boeuf Gras, which, after his three days' triumph, 
was now borne relentlessly to the Palais de T In- 
dustrie. All that crowd was waiting to see him 
enter there, never to emerge again except as beef 
Yet he had had his day. Portraits of him were 
circulating about the streets — one of which, a 
splendid broadside — we bought. It contains, 
besides a gorgeous engraving of the procession, 
two poems, one of which has a curious thread 
of pathos running through its buffoonery. Here 
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it is, done into English from its Nivemais 
patois : — 

*Le Dbrnier Voyage de Gulliver. 

' Ha, ha ! tlie fever of success 

Bums in my veiQS. So fat — so fair ! 
Of all the oxen of Nievre 

I am the biggest cEud most rare ; 
All envy me, the beast of price, — 
And from my flank will have a slice ; 
Alas, to be too beautiAil 
Is dangerous both to man — and bull ! 

When in my village home I dwelt 

How happy was I all day long ! 
Now in a gilded car I ride. 

The glory of the Paris throng. 
The Carnival — the Carnival, 
I am the centre of it all ! 
But, ah ! to be so much caressed 
Is good for neither man nor beast. 

Once in my quiet country meads 
I cropped the cool delicious grass : 

Beside my sweet companion cow 
How cheerful, how content I was ! 

Now parted from my better half 

I moan and pine like any calf: 

And torn from her, green fields, fresh air, 

I weep my lot in being too fair ! 
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Adieu, fat pastures that I loved ! 

Adieu, my innocent pleasures all ! 
My last, last journey now I take 

To grace the Paris Carnival. 
What fate is mine ! I ride in state, 
Descend, am killed, and cooked, and ate. 
Alas, to be too beautiful 
Is death alike to man — and bull ! * 

There is a second poem, * Causerie d'un Bceuf 
masque^ but it is written in such queer patois^ 
and so full of puns and references to the Paris 
slang of the day, that I should despair of making 
it intelHgible either in French or Enghsh. But 
it is at least quite harmless, which is more than 
can be said of everything Parisian. 

Nevertheless, perfectly harmless, so far at 
least as we witnessed it — which was up to ten 
o'clock P.M. — on Mardi-GrcbSy seemed the fiui of 
the Paris streets, carnival fon though it was. 
We quitted the thronged Place de la Concorde, 
with the sun setting upon the poor bceuf 's last 
hour of life, ana very thankful to know the victim 
was only a hceuf; nor did we reappear again on 
the surface of the city till 8 p.m., when its aspect 
had altogether changed. 

At first, rather for the worse. Every snop 
was shut. The bright line of the Boulevards 

I 
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was now one long daxkness. All those cheery 
boutiques where Madame la houtiquidre may 
generally be seen composedly sitting at her even- 
ing work, or chatting with her friends, were 
closed and silent. Here and there only, in some 
of the paved alleys, there was a photographer's 
window or a cigar-shop open, to illuminate the 
spot. But to various places of amusement — 
theatres, masqued balls, and so on — there were 
endless directions ; guiding stars, done in gas, 
and flaring gas inscriptions, to attract the crowd 
It thickened and thickened, until it flowed down 
the pavement in three continuous streams, two 
downwards and one upwards, chiefly composed 
of the under-world, the working world of Paris ; 
but so far as we could judge, entirely respectabla 
All were strictly decorous in their dress, manners, 
and behaviour ; and as they gathered round the 
few illuminated windows, the Kght showed their 
faces to be no worse than most holiday fewjes 
—perhaps better; for the universal white cap 
and neat capuchon gave to the women an air of 
decent grace which one rarely sees under the 
flaunting, shabby, flower-bedecked bonnets of the 
corresponding class in London. Most of them, 
whether young or elderly, w^ere escorted by some 
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male friend, husband or sweetheart — upon whose 
arm, or both his arms, they merrily hung, to the 
detriment of his invariable cigar. But I cannot 
say the Paris men are either so attractive or so 
Tespectable-looking as the Paris women. 

By-and-bye, the night being fine, the spaces 
in front of the restaurants began to fill The crowd 
settled down to take its caf^ as usual in the open 
air. Soon there was a three-deep row of crowded 
tables, at which sociable family groups chatted and 
looked about them, and sipped various beverages 
of apparently innocuous kind. Drink is, appa- 
rently, not the temptation of a Frenchman ; not 
a single drunken man did we see during the 
whole three days. Would it be so if we had a 
London carnival? 

Nor was there, in spite of the continually 
increasing crowd, any inconvenient pushing or 
crushing. That thoroughly French civiUty and 
courtesy, which I have so often referred to, never 
failed* Once only there was anything approaching 
to a rush — when a party of young men and 
women, dressed for the Opera-baU in fancy 
costumes, stopped to take their caf^^ visible to 
all outsiders, at a restaurant. But even then the 
result was only a scramble and a good stare, — the 
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sole expression of feeling on the part of the cro-wd 
coming fix)m a peasant-lad, who lifted up his 
hands and eyes in admiration of the women, ex- 
claiming — ' C'est Sblouissant !' 

But soon the throng became almost impassable, 
especially round the costumiers^ shops, where, sur- 
roimded by a blaze of satin dominoes, white, black, 
pink, scarlet, and backed by queer masques of all 
sorts, sempstresses were seen still diligently stitch- 
ing — hard at work while all Paris was at play — 
upon ball-costumes. And presently one saw now 
and then, threading the crowd in their masques 
and dominoes, people who were going to * assist ' at 
that final festivity, the grand masqued ball at the 
Op(5ra Comique — said to be the most splendid, 
attractive, and disgraceful recreation of the city in 
its hoKday mood — at which, I need scarcely say, 
we were not present. But we caught floating 
fragments of it pushing through the streets, or 
humble imitations of it done by ragged lads 
squeaking in horrible cows' horns from under 
gigantic noses ; while older and less innocent 
young fools dressed up in women clothes, shrieking 
in shriU treble, and waving broken parasols about 
their heads, occasionally darted through the crowd, 
which made way for them and greeted them with 
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shouts of appreciative laughter. We thought it 
was time to go home — and went. 

At eight o'clock next morning, entering, as 
was my wont, the neai*est church, I met crowds, 
actual crowds, of both men and women hurrying 
to its doors. All sorts of people they were — the 
working class, the shop-keeping class — the same 
class exactly which had filled the streets up to ten 
o'clock on the night before. Now, at that early 
hour in the morning, they were beginning their 
day by going to basse messe, or confession, or what- 
ever it was — I never have understood the ins and 
outs of Roman Catholic services, which to us seem 
so childish and involved. But of one thing I am 
certain — the people pray. And it was a curious 
and startling contrast to all the mirth and revelry 
of the past three days, to see them turn out thus, 
on a gloomy, damp morning, to commence with 
earnest worship — at least their countenances im- 
plied earnestness — the first day of CarSme ; what 
we call Ash-Wednesday> 

^ Les Anglais n'aiment pas s'amuser.* No. I 
am afi'aid we do not. Races, like individuals, 
have their special characteristics, which it is useless 
to fight against, and almost useless to try to alter. 
Best to leave them as they are, when they are 
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A CITY AT PLAY. 



mere 'peculiarities/ not degenerating into actual 
sins. Therefore, I am not going to add one word 
of moralising — not, certainly, of condemnation — 
either of ourselves or our neighbours. Only, that 
if there are better things, there certarnly may be 
worse than this sight which I have here recorded, 
of a City at Play. 
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A PAEIS SUNDAY. 



Not at aU the kind of Sunday that Continental 
travellers often spend — acting on the principle of 
doing at Rome aa the Romans do— ignoring their 
decent, British sabbatical ways, and joining, no- 
tldng loath, in foreign fashions ; nay, visiting, since 
there is nobody there to see, exhibitions, concerts, 
promenades, and even Sunday-evening theatres. 
We did nothing of this, and yet I fear our Sunday 
was not exactly a rest-day ; in fact, it was spent 
in a sort of religious dissipation. From eight A.M. 
to five P.M. we were constantly at church, or, more 
correctly speaking, at churches. 

We wanted to see how the more seriously- 
minded half of Paris comports itself on a Sunday, 
or whether it has any strong feeling about the day 
at all ; which, at first, one feels inclined to doubt : 
for both French Catholics and French Protestants, 
however devout, do not regard the Sabbath in the 
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strict Mosaic light which many of us do, and are 
far more latitudinarian — or liberal, — which you 
will, — ^in its observanca Above all, we wished 
thoroughly to see, and fairly to judge, those fine 
Roman Catholic services which our English Ritual- 
istic churches labour so feebly to imitate, believing 
— as I think they do believe in all sincerity — ^that 
if we could only revive dead outside forms, the 
sleeping spirit of religious faith would soon be 
reanimated into earnest life. Visionary hope ! 
which rermnda one somewhat of thoTpa Juo 
child-funerals— I think, in South America— where 
it is the custom to dress the little corpse in its 
best attire, put a gilt crown over the sunken fore- 
head, garlands and playthings in the stiffened 
fingers, and so carry it in procession through the 
streets, as if aUve — ^yet it is but a corpse after all. 
Alas! something more than gorgeous vestments, 
flower-decked altars, and picturesque churches, is 
needed to rouse in any dead soul the true spirit of 
religious belief — the life * hid with Christ in God.' 
I do not say we found this ; but we tried to 
seek for it both in Catholic and Protestant wor- 
ship, and I dare not say we could not find it, or 
that it was not there. Of the four services we 
attended, dijffering as they did, there was yet in 
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each something with which any devout Christian 
might honestly sympathise, if he went in the spirit 
of sympathy, and not of opposition. I say this 
deliberately and fearlessly ; because it seems to 
me that even good Christians do not feel half 
strongly enough that pure religious faith delights 
less in negatives than affirmatives : in agreeing 
with our brother in as many points as we can, 
and passing over the rest, as matters solely be- 
tween him and his God, instead of himting out 
with 'flaw-seeking eyes like needle-points' the 
various subjects upon which we differ from him, 
and resolutely and fiercely ignoring those upon 
which we jnight possibly agree. 

Now, without wishing to offend a large body 
of most sincerely pious people, I must own that I 
have no horror whatsoever of the Pope, and that 
'the beast' and 'the woman in scarlet' never 
come into my head, even in the most obnoxious of 
Catholic churchea I can look on aU their beautifiil 
' idolatries ' — as Exeter Hall would say — as calmly 
as a man looks on a ball-room belle or a syren of 
the stage, recognising her various claims to ad- 
miration, but without the slightest intention or 
desire to many her. Nevertheless, speaking of 
idolatries, I think we somewhat misjudge our 
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Catholic bretkren on this head; we take for 
granted, not what^ they say they believe, but what 
we think they believe, and judge them less by 
their real creed than our own presumed interpret- 
ation of it. As a rule, intelligent, rational Catho- 
lics always protest that they do not * worship' 
their images, but merely hold them in reverence 
as helps to devotion — which, by the way, con- 
sidering how puerile and almost ludicrous most of 
them are, is one of the oddest and most contra- 
dictory facts in the Catholic religion. 

One of the few French chifrches in which one's 
taste — one's artistic taste, I mean — is not con- 
tinually offended, is the ancient church of St. 
Roch, in the Rue St. Honor^. To pass out of 
the noisy, busy street — busy even at early morn- 
ing, and on a Sunday morning — into its quiet, 
sombre shadow, gives a sense of indescribable 
peace. Then there is such a strange, weird light 
shed — I know not how, probably by concealed 
yellow glass — upon its high altar ; its painted 
windows are aU so wondrously beautiful, and 
the various religious pictures and sculptures with 
which it is adorned are of sufficiently high art to 
be, at all events, no actual hindrance to the 
feelings they were meant to excite. There are^^ 
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for instance, in a chapel at the eastern end, two 
groups, somewhat above life size, of the Crucifixion 
and the Entombment, startlingly vivid in their 
conception, and very fine in their execution — 
especially the first one. The Saviour hes prone — 
extended on the as yet unlifted cross — to which 
two. soldiers are in the act of nailing, one a hand, 
the other a foot. Both pause, as if appealing to 
the centurion standing by — ^Must we do this 
thing?' — but the Christ appeals not at alL In- 
finite submission is written on His face. And I 
think even a staunch Protestant — knowing how 
hard is this lesson, which we must all learn after 
Him — might stand and gaze at the figure, lying 
so still and white in the sacred silence of the early 
morning, and accept from it a mute sermon, as 
good as many an anti-papal thunderbolt fulmi- 
nated from some pulpits I could name. 

St. Roch has nximerous small chapels — nooks 
where any weary souls may go in and pray, 
ahnost unobserved. These, on that Sunday mom- 
iQg, were sprinkled with many of these solitary, 
motionless figures, chiefly women, which, to me, 
are the most touching sight in Roman Catholic 
churches. They come for no external form of 
worship, putting on their best go-to-meeting 
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bonnet, joining with or criticising their neighbour 
in a regular service ; they creep in quietly, kneel 
down and pray on their own account, and for 
some stronff personal need. I can never pass one of 
them-«> ,L. BO abeorbed-withoutVondering 
what blessing is to be implored- what sorrow to 
be averted — aU the countless secrets that every 
human soul must have ; and however blind I may 
deem the prayer, I dare not — I would not if I 
dared — look with aught but reverence upon my 
brother or sister ' that prayeth.' 

Besides these individual worshippers, I found 
at St. Roch, early as it was, not much past eight 
A.M., a considerable congregation — in fact, two 
distinct congregations, assembled before the two 
principal altars, at each of which was going on 
the basse messe, which every priest is bound to 
celebrate once a-day. Those who attended it 
were chiefly the better order of working people, 
though there were some very poor — poorer than 
any of the folk who venture into our churches on 
Sunday ; but here they are not afraid. There was 
also a large sprinkling of Sisters of Charity, 
paying their religious devotions before entering 
on their day's work of practical service — how hard 
and how nobly done, probably none could judge 
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except a Sister of Charity. I never can look 
without respect upon these rough black gowns, 
those frightful wHte poked caps or bonnets, which 
often hide such sweet, saintly, and even beautiful 
faces. 

One of them, which happened to be close be- 
side me, will rest on my memory for years. She 
was quite a girl, certainly not five-and-twenty, 
with features correct as a piece of statuary. I 
never saw a loveher outline of mouth, cheek, and 
chin, melting rosily down into a throat that was 
absolutely perfect in colour and form. And the 
expression — so still, so absorbed, as she knelt 
utterly unconscious of my gaze, counting her 
beads, with fingers that, in spite of the injury of 
hard work, were still finely shaped ; thorough 
'aristocratic' hands — Raffaelle would have made 
her into a Madonna at once ! One could not help 
thinking — Who was she? what had been her 
history ? Could any great anguish have awakened 
this religious ecstasy which had led her to resolve 
to be nobody's wife, nobody's mother — ^but to spend 
her life in the incessant, often repulsive labours .of 
a Sister of Charity ? Would the impulse last ? 
Would no natural human regrets ever arise, causing 
her to reflect of her vow ? I left her kneeling there. 
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utterly engrossed in her rapt devotion, and un- 
conscious that she had been the object of such 
deep admiration, such earnest speculations. She 
goes down among the list of Uving pictures which 
a student of humanity is so often meeting, and 
which, to my mind, are as interesting as any fine- 
art galleries in the world 

This basse messe always seems to me tiie most 
expressionless and empty of all religious services, 
a mere mumbling and muttering, without audible 
words to dignify and make it comprehensible; 
while, on the other hand, it has none of the 
outside shows, the music especially, which appeal 
to the heart without need of words. But the 
congregation seemed quite satisfied, and knelt 
in their places with reverent air, sincerely con- 
vinced that they were serving God in their own 
way. As doubtless they were, but it was not 
my way — so I soon quietly departed. 

In passing one of the old men who sit at 
the doors, ofiering to outgoers the ftmny little 
brush of holy water, he, no doubt recognising 
a daily visitor to the church, held it out to me, 
but I shook my head; at which, good soul, he 
took no offence, but meekly drew back his brush, 
and answered, with civil empressementy some ques- 
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tions about High Mass, whicli was to be cele- 
brated that moming. Nay, thinking he had not 
made it clear enough, the poor old fellow almost 
jumped out of his box to call after me, ^ Madame ! 
Madame ! Onze heures, d onze heures prScises. 
La grande messe avec la musique ! ' As much as 
to say, * Don't miss it upon any account, and 
you will see what will make you a good Catholic 
to the end of your days/ 

No, my friend, it didn't, and moreover I doubt 
if anything ever would. Never could I resign 
my own plain common sense, reason, or faith, 
to be led blindfold by any man alive — not to 
speak of that conglomeration of men which call 
themselves *Holy Mother ChurcL' Far better 
live orphaned for ever, or recognise only the one 
Father— God 

Nevertheless, I will confess I was deeply 
interested, strongly affected, by seeing for the 
first time that splendid show— before wHch our 
best Eitualistic imitations are tawdry shams-^ 
the regular Sunday High Mass in a fine Roman 
Catholic church. This being the First Sunday 
in Lent, the adornments of the church itself were 
much less than usual ; indeed, if I recollect right, 
the altar was not decked out at all, and there 
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was a general impression of blackness — black 
draperies, chairs, and so on, spreading a certain 
sombreness of eflfect. But the music — my poor 
old janitor might well urge it upon me — for it 
was divine. 

When we entered they were singing the 
'Kyrie Eleison,' out of one of Mozart s most 
noted masses. Wave upon wave it came, 'Elei- 
son 1 Eleison ! Kyrie Eleison ! Christe Eleison ! ' 
sometimes in a boy's voice, clear, angelic — I am 
sure the angels must sing like little boys — some- 
times in the deep roll of some voices which they 
have at this church of St. Roch, two or three 
of the grandest, solidest basses I ever heard. 
They used quite to overwhelm me with their 
majestic pathos, until, one chance morning service, 
I happened to sit near the owners of them, three 
very ugly and not too cleanly little Frenchmen, 
who looked exactly like what I believe they were, 
respectable ' Spiders.' Of course, these are the 
* stage effects ' common to most forms of worship. 
The Roman Catholic has them, to a greater extent 
than many. 

Nevertheless, High Mass possesses, in com- 
mon with its opposite pole, the Quaker service, 
one great merit, it leaves one very much to oneself. 
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Many a time, when in English or Scotch churches, 
I have longed to go into a Friends' Meeting-house, 
and sit there, dead silent, with every one else 
mercifiilly silent likewise, for the whole two hours. 
Instead, how often one is goaded into thinking 
that any kind of dumb worship — even that of the 
Indian faquir, who stands all day on his head in 
the sun — would be preferable to having to sit and 
listen to a man who goes talking on about things 
which he neither comprehends himself nor makes 
you comprehend ; or if you do, you wholly differ 
from him, yet cannot rise and protest, telling him 
that his whole argument is based on premises 
taken for granted, but as yet entirely unproved ; 
or that six verses out of the Bible would be more 
acceptable than all his discourse. 

But silence, or very fine music, are devotional 
expressions in which all worshippers can meet 
upon equal footing; because, throughout, each 
man preaches to himself his own sermon. I be- 
lieve it was no sacrilegious worship to sit an hour 
in St. Koch's, without either prayer-book or hymn- 
book, and drink in that glorious music — music 
with scarcely intelligible words — which carried 
one away in thought to the choir of saints and 
angels, and all the innumerable company of the 

K 
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happy dead, to which we trust we shall one day- 
go. And, though not quite agreeing with that 
good man, who, at the close of a funeral sermon, 
once assured his hearers that their life in heaven 
would be singing hallelujahs for ever and ever 
(which — I remember thinking — some of his con- 
gregation would not like at all) — still, as all real 
music-lovers feel, there is something in a body of 
harmonious soimd more utterly spiritual, more 
approximating to what we ascribe to the nature 
of spirit, than anything else in this world. All 
other sensuous delights can be touched, tasted, 
handled, or at least beheld ; this one is wholly 
intangible and invisible, nothing in itself, and 
apparently evoked from nothing : when it ceases, 
it ceases as completely as if it never had been — 
at least to all our human senses. Yet while it 
lasted it was a real thing — an ecstatic sensation, 
as perfect as any sensation we know — and may 
be revived at will into the same vivid existence. 
I once heard it said — by a musician who now 
comprehends it aU — that his nearest conception 
of pure ' spirit ' was the sound of one of HandeFs 
choruses. And I never hear fine music — finely 
executed — such as this Mass of Mozart's in St 
Roch — without feeling the same. 
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There was a pause in the service, first when 
the tall huissier went round preceding an unctuous- 
looking priest, who, in the usual whining voice, 
presented his bag ^ pour VentrStien de FSglise/ or 
briefly, ^ pour FSglise.' Again, when two sweet- 
faced altar-boys, either of whom might have sat for 
a portrait of Chaucer's young saint, whose pretty 
head, when he was decapitated by some Jews, kept 
singing 'Ave Maria' by itself all day and aU 
night long — went down the aisle, and came back 
in procession, accompanied by two other boys 
carrying gigantic and very tottering lighted cau- 
dles, preceding a basket of bread. At least, not 
exactly bread, but a sort of brioche, which they 
afterwards distributed to tKe congregation. What 
was the meaning of it, or whether it was conse- 
crated or not, I have not the least idea, but I 
thought in no case could it do me any harm, so I 
accepted and ate it. It tasted much like all 
other brioches — which seems a favourite cake in 
Paris — and I do not find it has made me one 
whit more of a Catholic than heretofore. 

« 

Then the choir music began again — the mid- 
day Sim came pouring in floods through the 
painted windows, and shone in a stream of glory 
on the high altar of the rock — from which the 
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name of the church comes, though through what 
legend I do not know. Very little did we ever 
make out, or cared to make out of their churches 
and services; they were a dream of enjoyment, 
and I must say, enjoyment of the keenest and 
most harmless kind. When the concluding strain 
died away, and High Mass was over, we rose 
and departed, feeling not the slightest desire 
to hear it every Sunday, or to exchange for it, 
or any imitation of it, our own pure, simple, 
earnest Church Service. Nevertheless, we recog- 
nised fully that in the wonderful beauty and 
perfectness of this service was a tomething which, 
appealing to imaginative minds, who bring with 
them half they behold, might prove most soothing, 
elevating, and consoling : even so far as to account 
partially for what ever seemed to me the greatest 
mysteiy imaginable — how any rational being, of 
mature age, could ever be converted to Roman 
Catholicism. 

As quickly as possible — one service ending 
and the other beginning at nearly the same hour 
— we drove to a very diflTerent place of worship, 
the French Protestant Church in the Rue de 
Provence. And here we made, ignorantly, the 
same mistake that one is prone to make in Scot* 
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land between the Established ^ church ' and the 
English ^chapel;' our cocker persisted in taking 
us to an * Sglise' — Catholic of course — so that it 
was with great difficulty we arrived at the 
^chapelle' — or temple, as we ought to have called 
it' One could not help smiling at these verbal 
distinctions, which are yet so natural, nay, right. 
Probably, Ireland is the only country in the world 
where by a curious and, I think, most unjust 
anomaly, the religious establishment of the mi- 
nority enjoys the title and privileges of a * Church/ 
The temple in the Kue de Provence is not 
the original French Protestant church, but a 
branch of it ; which holds much the same relation 
to it that the Free or United Presbyterian 
churches do to the Established Church of Scot- 
land. I believe the differences are merely on 
points of Church government. But there is a 
far wider breach now taking place — ^the secession 
headed by M. Coquerel the younger ; which has 
caused as many heaxt-bunmigs and painful divisions 
of families against themselves, as did ever the 
disruption in Scotland ; raising a spirit of reli- 
gious animosity that in so small a community 
must be painftd in the extreme. Alas! when 
will people, good people, learn that the * sword * 
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which Christ Himself declared He came to send 
upon earth, must be only the sword of the Spirit : 
pure, bright, and clean ; strong and sharp, ' to 
the dividing of joiQts and marrow ? ' That is, as 
regards a man's own conscience, but never to be 
turned against the conscience of his brothers ; 
never to be used in any human quarrel, never 
to be dulled by any fleshly taint of selfish vanity, 
or personal wrong. 

Notliing could be a greater contrast than the 
French Catholic church we had just left, and 
the French Protestant one we now entered, where 
we found the service had just begun. It was 
plain, even to bareness : there was apparently a 
scrupulous avoidance of every charm of colour 
and form. The building seemed all in straight 
lines, windows included ; a mere room, simple as 
any Dissenting meeting-house, or one of those 
erections of the last generation which one finds 
planted, oddly enough, in some of the most pic- 
turesque points of Scotch braes and hUl-sides, as 
if Nature loved to worship God in beauty, and 
man in ugliness. But no ; I cannot say this 
chiu:ch was absolutely ugly, only that it was 
simple even to severity. 

It had neither altar nor pulpit, but the same 
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sort of rostrum whicli one sees in Scotch Pres- 
byterian churches, and on it stood the pastor, a 
mild, benevolent-looking man, in his ordinary 
dress, not unlike a Scotch Free Church minister. 
I noticed no precentor, but there must have been 
one to lead the singing, which was going on at 
the time, the congregation sitting to sing, as they 
do in Scotland. And oh! the beauty of that 
hymn ! What it was, I know not : but just such 
a one might have uprisen in the night-time from 
Waldensian valleys, or some of those lovely nooks 
of Southern France where the Huguenots had 
their main stronghold — where they clung des- 
perately to their faith, fought for it, died for it, 
with a tenacity of purpose that only the Scotch 
Covenanters have ever surpassed : — 

* We EngKsh have a scornful insular way 
Of calling the French, hght.' 

So says Mrs. Browning in * Aurora Leigh,' and 
proceeds to deny the ^ lightness * — in which I 
once thought she was mistaken. I do not now. 
No one could look round that congregation, with 
its faces of men and women — noble, simple, lofty : 
quite peculiarly so, I thought — without feeling 
that. Frenchmen and Frenchwomen though they 
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were, 'light' was the very last epithet which 
could be fairly applied to them. We are prone 
to judge France solely by Paris, which is about 
as just as if we were to judge England, that is 
to say, the whole of the British Islands, by Lon- 
don. Whether we recognise it or not, there is, 
in the various races which make up the aggregate 
French people, an element of strength, firmness, 
sincerity, faithfulness — as grand as anything in 
our own nation. Probably it lurks deepest, and 
comes out clearest, amid the old Huguenot blood, 
and in those relics of the ancienne nohlesse and 
the cultivated middle-class of provincial propriS' 
taires, which have survived the terrible winnow- 
ing-flail of the Revolution — or, say rather, the 
Revolutions. But of this I cannot judge — no 
foreigner could ; only I am certain it is there ; 
and never was I more certain than in watching 
that congregation in the Rue de Provence. 

They were somewhat different from a Catholic 
congregation; there was little of that abandon 
of religious fervour that one sees at a Catholic 
church; they were less absorbed, more critical, 
but still grave, decorous, correct, receptive — like 
an English or Scotch, but more especially a Scotch 
congregation. And very like a Scotch sermon 
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translated into Frencli, but retaining its exact 
forms of Calvinistic phrase, and its tone of ad- 
dress to ' mes ehers frdreSy was the discourse into 
which after a short prayer, and a still shorter 
—perhaps too short— reading of Holy Scripture, 
the good pastor plunged. 

Of that sermon what can I say ? There was 
nothing remarkably original in it ; but the de- 
livery was simple, . dignified, sincere ; and though 
it was extempore, the matter seemed well con- 
sidered, and the language, so far as one can judge 
in the rapid utterance of a foreign tongue, per- 
spicuous, elegant, and good. But I think we 
would have liked a little shorter sermon, and a 
little longer reading of le Saint Evangile, which 
he did read, very beautifully, in his musical, 
solemn, tender French. Qualities which at first 
seem impossible to that lively language, but 
which, when one is familiarised with it, its child- 
like grace and simplicity of phrase, especially in 
the New Testament, have a devotional charm 
quite peculiar, and never to be forgotten. 

It was the same with the hymns. They were 
neither English nor Scotch psalm-txmes, nor Ger- 
man chorales ; and, of coinrse, they were utterly 
removed from anything in the Eoman Catholic 
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service : but they had a beauty of their own, 
dehcious even immediately after Mozart's Grand 
Mass. The last hymn especially, which was sung 
as the people were departing ; for it was a Com- 
munion Sunday, and a proportion, though not a 
great one, went out, the rest keeping their seats, 
just aa in a Presbyterian chun^li ; and singing, 
sweetly and solemnly, a long-drawn-out and 
infinitely pathetic sacramental hymn, the music 
of which rings in my heart at this minute. 

No doubt, the Protestant Church of France 
has its weak points — what Church has not ? — and 
probably the weakest of them are its dawning 
divisions, and the fierce rancour they excite, of 
bigotry on the one side, and fierce, youthful revolt 
agamst the bondage of compelled faith on the 
other. But we thought we could better under- 
stand historic France, and look forward more 
hopefully to the future of modem France, after 
having worshipped with that little congregation 
in the Rue de Provence. 

We came out into the bleak sunshine — oh, 
how bitter-bleak Paris sunshine can be ! — and took 
an hour or two's wandering through the bright 
streets, where the people were gradually thickening. 
The city had put off its devotional, and put 
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on its holiday face for the rest of the day^ It 
evidently agreed with the birds, who, as some good 
Scotchman once rather regretfully observed, ' went 
on singing just as if it wasn't Sunday/ These 
good French folks — chiefly of the bourgeoisie — 
their wives and daughters, loitered about, looking 
in at all the shop-windows that were open ; which 
included nearly every one in the Rue de Rivoli — 
and I own I should like to have gone with a 
gendarme down the whole length of the street and 
closed them aU, saying, ' Rest, perturbed spirits ; 
rest, if you can do no more/ Then they hung iq 
clusters round the doors of country-bound omni- 
buses IQ the square of the Palais Royale, or went 
in little bands to the noble galleries of the Louvre, 
with all its stores of centuried learning, that he 
who runs may read — a source of Sabbath instruc- 
tion and amusement which I for one should be 
very sorry to deny them. For the rest, they went 
about their several ways, and comported themselves 
much as Parisian Sunday-afbemoon promenaders 
usually do. They harmed us not ; and no com- 
ments shall be made upon them — we English have 
too many glass-houses of our own to afford to 
throw stones. 

It was more by chance than design that we 
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feU in for our next service, perhaps the most 
curious of alL Entering a church to rest — and, 
oh, the rest to tired soul and body that those dim, 
cool, silent churches are sometimes ! — we found it 
was St. Germain I'Auxerrois, notable in hiBtoiy as 
being the one from whose tower had sounded the 
warning beU, the signal for the massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew. The slaughter began there, and in the 
Palace of the Louvre just opposite, continuing all 
throughout Paris, till by morning the Seine — this 
slow, quiet, muddy Seine, which we had stood 
calmly watching — ran red with blood, 

A terrible story — and it all happened here, 
iu.t he.. No wLer at a certain lne», na,. 
hardness, in those grave Protestant faces wor- 
shipping in the Rue de Provence. One could 
imagine what their ancestors and ancestresses' faces 
must have been ; one can understand the maddened 
despair, capable of any courage, any fury, of these 
husbandless wives and childless mothers, and how 
they would develop into those stem, rigid Puritan 
women who have left their remembrances stamped 
vividly even upon the present generation. Solemn, 
strange, and yet grand beyond the grandeur of 
most human existences, would be a life of which 
the key-note was — as I once heard a soft, quiet 
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old voice say, retiiming to long-past days — ' When 
my father was murdered.* 

This is the diflPerence between modem France 
and England. Our tragedies, poHtical and re- 
ligious, mostly lie far back in. the past, dim as old 
romance ; theirs are scarce a generation removed 
fix)m the daily present. The veU between is so 
thin that they feel the past might at a^y time be 
repeated in the present. 

St. Germain TAuxerrois is a very beautiful 
church ; brighter and younger looking, so to speak, 
than Saint Roch, without having the unpleasant 
modemness and pseudo-classicality of the Made- 
leine. The painted glass is fine, and the high 
altar has less than the average of foolish fripperi- 
ness about it. There is the usual broad, circum- 
ferent walk, interspersed with the usual number 
of quarnt Uttle chapels \ nooks where some may 
pray, and all may rest and meditate, not without 
advantage. In several of these was going on a 
sort of Sunday school — different classes of Httle 
boys and girls standing, with grave Kttle faces, 
book in hand, to be catechised by some priest, 
generally a yoimg man, who seemed to take much 
pains with them, and to whom they were very 
attentive. 
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Suddenly, liigh up in the tower outside, began 
to sound — not the awful tocsin of St. Bartholomew, 
and yet it might have been the self-same beU, a 
common church beU, with its steady monotone. I 
asked my neighbour, a decent-looking honnCy in 
charge of a young lady, who knelt absorbed before 
an altar of the Virgin, what it was ringing for ? 
' Les VSpres' said she, briefly and severely. Then, 
this was the immemorial ' vesper-beU,* though most 
unpoeticaUy ringing at three in the afternoon. 
However, we thought we would remain and see 
what there was to be seen. 

Gradually, there collected in front of the high 
altar a moderate congregation, chiefly composed of 
women ; and, when the bell ceased, there came 
filing in a line of priests richly vestmented, and 
another line of little boys, whose dress, I think, 
was of scarlet and white, but I do not clearly re- 
member. They and the priests began the service 
with the ever-beautiful harmony of boys' and 
men's voices singing alternately or together, which 
the Catholic Church so well knows how to use. 

Vespers is, I conclude, a litany rather than a 
mass. Many of the congregation joined in it out of 
their prayer-book, and it seemed to be in French, 
not Latin. It was less fine than the service at 
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St. Roch, and yet a beautiful service in its way, 
or would have been but for the ludicrous effect 
produced by two young priests, who kept march- 
ing slowly up and down, reading their breviaries, 
stopping at every third turn to seat themselves 
solemnly on two high stools, over and outside 
which they carefully disposed their robes, said a 
prayer or two, then got up again and renewed 
their walk. What it all meant I have not the 
slightest idea, but the result was comical to a 
degree, — especially the feminine care in the ar- 
rangement of the violet velvet. 

This, and the singing, went on for about an 
hour ; then the priests marched in single file out 
of the chancel, and as they passed we noticed them 
sharply. 

I must confess, these magnificent robes are not 
surmounted by the noblest faces in the world. It 
is curious^ if true, — and I do think it is true, — 
that certain phases of religious belief always result 
in certain types of face, or, more correctly, it is the 
personal idiosyncrasy as shown by the face, which 
causes a certain line of religious thinking. You 
will hardly ever find combined a narrow creed and 
a broad forehead ; a fat, sensuous jowl and an 
ascetic faith. The Catholic priesthood do not, as a 
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body, look like men of intellect or refinement. 
Here and there I have seen some fine, benevolent 
heads^ — quite apostle-like — ^but, in the mam, they ^ 
are coarse and common, evidently taken firom the 
lower classes, and educated only to a certain point ; 
the point beyond which a himian being ceases to be 
a mere machine, thinks spontaneous thoughts, and 
indulges in original acts, which might be rather 
inconvenient in a system of such total self-repres- 
sion as the Catholic Church. These men, princi- 
pally old men, had all the air of devoutness ; but 
it was a dull, solid, not to say stupid air, implying 
superstition rather than faith, and the lazy follow- 
ing of others* opinions rather than that wide-eyed 
search after truth for truth's own sake, which is 
the only thing which makes a religious man a true 
priest. 

After they had passed and settled themselves 
in a long row opposite the pulpit, the congregation 
also turned their chairs round so as to face the 
same way : more hearers gathered, until inside 
and outside of their middle inclosure there was 
hardly standing-room. We looked intently to- 
wards the pulpit, where suddenly appeared a man 
in a monk's dress. We had come in for one of those 
Lenten sermons, with which the Catholic Church, 
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wisely distinguishing the vast difference between 
an ordinary priest and a reaUy good preacher, is 
caxeful to provide her devotees during the Fast. 
Tliat this was a very popular predicateuVy the 
eagerness of the crowded congregation plainly 
showed. Who he was we knew not, nor does it 
matter, but he was a man of about fifty years of 
age, with a keen, mobUe face, rather roughly cut, 
— a little * underbred,' one might have said, had 
one met him in ordinary life ; but of his exceetKng 
ability there could be no doubt. 

He waited till the mass of the people had 
settled and hushed duly into attention, then he 
rose, and with a few preliminary bowings and 
.crossings, began his sermon in a low, measured 
voice, gradually advancing into distinctness, 
power, and passion, tiU it rung through the whole 
church, where, as the phrase is, * you might have 
heard a pin fall.' 

Alas ! it is only too few sermons that one can 
remember, but I shall long remember this. Catholic 
though it was. There was not a sentence in it to 
which a good Protestant might not have listened 
with advantage. Its subject was ^ La Parole 
de DieUy * sharper than a two-edged sword,' 
and so on, — I cannot call to mind the exact text ; 

L 
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indeed; I rather think it began without any text, 
but this was the theme of it : la Parole de Dieu, 
as heard by man throughout life, whether con- 
sciously or not ; heard in nature, in human 
aflTections, in religious devotions, in all the events 
and crises of existence. In short, the Voice of 
God to man, for ever calling, calling. 

The preacher began by a vivid picture of the 
earliest dawn of life, — the child in the cradle, 
encifftled by household love, la Parole de Dieu 
only speaking to it through the lips of parents. 
He described with a tender vividness, that was 
strange to hear from him-poor celibate !- the 
happiness of father and mother bending over their 
first-bom, and all the after-scenes of family bliss ; 
then traced the boy through youth and manhood, 
l(f Parole de Dieu still speaking to him under all 
manner of forms, and in every conceivable circum- 
stance, forcing him at last to hear : because God 
is his Father, and the Father will not let go His 
child. 

' But,' continued the preacher, suddenly chang- 
ing into the personal, and bursting into something 
very like eloquence — French eloquence, it must 
be remembered — with abimdance of gesture, with 
an impetuosity of delivery, that in an English 
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pulpit would be called theatrical ; and yet it never 
passed the verge where the dramatic becomes the 
mere theatrical — it never degenerated into mere 
acting. *But/ — you say — * how am I to know 
that God is my Father ? How can His infinite 
greatness care for my infinite littleness ? I am an 
atom, less than an atom, in the sight of my Crea- 
tor, and the Creator of the universe. When I 
look abroad on Nature' (and here he burst into 
gorgeous descriptions of the wonders in the heavens 
and earth, and under the earth). * How we can 
look at these, and yet know that the Maker of 
them aU is our Father?' 

* Know it ? I do not know it. I know nothing, 
and attempt to know nothing. But 'I feel it here, 
— and he touched his breast, nay, struck it, with 
a violence plainly audible, which cynics woiild 
certainly have caUed clap-trap ; yet I cannot think 
it was so — not entirely. I cannot believe but that 
there was some reality in the passionate pathos of 
the man's voice, as he kept repeating over and 
over again those words which, if we once doubt, 
all life becomes a dead, hopeless blank — * Dieu est 
mon Pdre. II nCaime, je crois qvJil m'aiTne. — 
And why ? Because I feel it here. I feel that 
I love Him, and I could not love Him unless 
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He had loved me first. II est mon Pdre — mon 
Pere: 

* And, once sure of that/ he went on, * I am 
sure of everything. He will give me everything, 
because He is my Father. You count me imhappy ? 
I am the happiest man alive ! You pity me as 
lonely ? I am for ever in the sight and presence 
of my Father. You think me without guidance ? 
He leads me continually by His hand. II m'aime, 
il m!aime toujours. Dieu est mon P^re! 

These four words were the burthen of the 
sermon. It entered upon no doctrinal questions ; 
scarcely even laid down any moral laws ; it carried 
the hearers quite out of the region of controversial 
theology into that high mountain-air of Truth — 
the Truth of truths — which is Love. From that 
clear height, if we could ever attain to it, many 
diverse creeds might look almost identical But 
whatsoever one might doubt — whatsoever one 
might differ upon, the man had struck a chord, 
which must vibrate in every heart For the Fa- 
therhood of God once recognised, in the individual 
as well as the imiversal sense, solves aU per- 
plexities, and makes the riddle of life clear and 
plain. It was good to hear it thus preached — 
even from a Roman Catholic pulpit. 
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Thus ended, and it was a peaceful, harmonious 
ending, our strange, contradictory, yet, looked 
upon in its deepest sense, this our most solemn 
Paris Sunday. We never heard who the preacher 
was ; indeed, we never inquired — good and true 
words being said, it matters little who says them. 
But these words of his made us come out of 
church, that terrible blood-stained church of St. 
Germain TAuxerrois, with a wonderfully calm and 
happy feeling, sure that, after all, la Parole de 
DieUy * sharper than a two-edged sword,' is the 
sharpest and strongest thing in all this world. 
Also, that if God is our Father indeed (and if not 
that. He is nothing, does not exist for us as God 
at all). He will eventually make everything clear 
and right ; reconciling all things to Himself; all 
things and all men. So, over the whirl and noise 
of this twilight Paris — this marvellous, beautiful, 
dreadful city, which seems to chatter about Him 
so much, and to understand and believe in Him 
80 little — there seemed to sound, wild as Jonah's 
voice in Nineveh, and sweet as another and 
Diviner voice in the streets of Jerusalem, the 
preacher's cry, ^ Dieu est mon Five! 
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CHAPTER V. 



AN OLD FRENCH TOWN, 



I WAS growing nearly wild with the whirl of 
Paris. To people unused to cities, and taking 
no natural delight in them, the noise and con- 
fusion of any large town soon produce a feeling 
which I can only compare to that of a Sioux 
Indian or a Caribbee islander caught and caged 
in civilisation. First there comes weariness, then 
irritation, then a frantic desire to nm away * any- 
where, anywhere out of the world' — that * world' 
which delights in streets and squares, gazing in 
at shop-windows and promenaxiing in parks, with 
intermediate morning calls and evening reunions, 
where we aU' smile and look so sweet, knowing 

the whole time that 

But let me not be cynical or unjust There 
are, doubtless, as many good people in towns as 
there are in the country, only, perhaps, the good 
would be better still if they lived in the country. 
They would not have their nerves torn, their 
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tempers aggravated, and their 3trength exhausted, 
in the frantic jostle of city life ; they would be 
able to meditate as well as to work, to feel as 
well as to enjoy. That restless craving after 
excitement, the perpetual hunger, for something 
new, which one so often sees in town-bred people, 
in the country dies out for lack of nutriment. 
There you are, perforce, thrown back upon your- 
self to find your own mental food — find it, or 
starve. Which is the reason, I opine, that a 
certain order of natures do starve, and rush back 
wildly into city life, where they have not to cater 
for their own amusement, but can find plenty of 
people to feed them with all sorts of pabulum — 
good, bad, indifierent — if they have only the 
money to pay for it. No blame to these ; still 
there are others who prefer a peaceful, self-depend- 
ent, self-contained life, where aU their food is of 
their own earning; and to such every city be- 
comes, after a short time, intoleraj^le. 

Paris is a degree less so than London. Its 
roar and confusion are not so great, its distances 
not so exhausting Besides, its atmosphere is so 
much clearer and brighter, that many people 
declare they are * always cheerful in Paris.' Well, 
and it is a cheerful city ; and one goes about it 
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with a sense of real enjoyment for a while. But 
those hapless folk I have alluded to, who, like 
myself, cannot live in cities, who after a few days 
suffer imder a calenture of longing for green trees, • 
soft grass, and silence : above all silence — I can 
imagine lively Paris becoming to them a perfect 
Pandemonium. 

« 

So we made up our minds to have ' a day out ' 
for as many miles as a return journey would 
allow, bringing us back in time for some evening 
festivities which we could not miss. Out neither 
to Versailles, Fontainebleau, St. Denis, or any of 
those places where Paris, and Paris visitors, are 
in the habit of going ; but to some quiet, un- 
known, or unappreciated spot, where, for a few 
hours, we might escape into blessed country peace. 
And then we thought of Chartres, which, with 
its beautiful cathedral, had often been spoken of 
to us by one who well understood what beauty- 
was, and whither we had been strongly advised 
to go, * because nobody ever went there,' which 

N 

now seemed to us the utmost desideratum. 

To the extreme astonishment of the hotol 
garfon, who could not understand how anybody, 
taking the Chemin de Fer de VOuest, should pass 
by Versailles and go on to Chartres, we extracted 
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from him all needful information and started. It 
was a grey morning — not actually wet, but look- 
ing as if it would have liked to rain if it could, 
if the keen cold wind would let it ; and we had 
the usual long waiting at the terminus, in that 
wonderful patience which all French voyageurs 
seem to possess, but which is rarely the peculiarity 
of the British tourist. And as dull-looking as the 
day were our fellow-travellers — a big, coarse 
farmer, with enormous hands, aud a young fellow 
— I believe Parisian slang would give him some 
name answering to our word ^ swell,' only indi- 
cating a feebler, more foppish, and generally 
inferior animal. Though the creature was good- 
looking in a sort of way, too. His hair was long, 
his hands were long, and his finger-nails reminded 
one of a genteel Nebuchadnezzar : they must have 
been the care and the terror of his life. His 
dress was partial evening .dress, and he looked 
as if he had been up all night dancing ; which, 
it being just past the Carnival, was not impro- 
bable. His manner was languidly elegant, and 
he seemed to think about nothing in particular. 
Life was evidently a great burthen to him ; a 
*bore' in short; and though it was little past 
10 A.M. he soon took refuge in sleep. Cynical 
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Britons would set him down contemptuously as 
'just a Frenchman/ but I shall pass him over as 
an exaggeration or deterioration rather than a £sdr 
type of la grande nation, as it calls itself, and 
which, in spite of our criticisms, has something 
greater in it than we know. 

Once only did this lethargic young gentleman 
rouse himself sufficiently to tell us, in a faint 
drawl, where was the Palace of Versailles — the 
back view of it, and a very ugly view too. Up 
to that point the country had been uninteresting : 
flat, tame, and villa-haunted, what we should call 
Cockneyfied ; but now we got into something like 
rurality, and it was very refreshing to see the 
green fields, the hedges, and trees : bare, but still 
tinged with that faint, reddish shade of swelling 
buds which shows they are beginning to dream 
of spring. But there was nothing at aU pictur- 
esque or beautiful to be seen, even at Versailles. 
The nearest approach to the picturesque was that 
ruined aqueduct, begun by Louis XIV., and, after 
three years of lavish labour, left incomplete. Its 
fine arches still remain visible for leagues along 
the hiU-side, like fragments of a grand imperfect 
life. 

We watched them, moralising, while the train 
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rested a moment at the little station of Main- 
tenon, near where is the old castle which Louis XIV. 
gave to Veuve Scarron, and whence she took her 
name — that remarkable woman, who, with all her 
faults, was the good angel of the Grand Mo- 
narquCy over whom she exercised a silent influence 
deeper than any acknowledged queenship. This, 
in spite of her waning beauty and advancing age 
— for she was fifty years old when the king 
married her. It is somewhat touching to read 
of the childless woman's devotion to * mes enfans' 
of Saint Cyr — the girls' school she founded, now 
turned into the well-known college for young 
men. We had passed the station * Saint Cyr' 
on the road, and thought of Madame de Main- 
tenon and this last home, where, after her strange 
and brilliant career, she died at last, old and 
lonely, except for the ^ enfans' of her adoption. 
One cannot help lingering over these dead and 
gone people, wondering how we should think of 
them, and feel towards them, if they could * come 
alive again ; ' whether they would seem to march 
with the step of gods, or be no larger than those of 
our own generation — now common mortals like 
ourselves, but whom history will elevate into 
heroes and heroines. 
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Our languid friend . might be one of them — 
who knows ? — or he might have carried in his 
veins the blue blood of that old time, before there 
came the grand crash of patrician and plebeian. ' 
In those days, no doubt, he would have turned up 
his large, weU-cut nose at the common people as 
much as any of the rest of them — these poor mad 
' aristocrats,' who themselves helped to light the 
match of the powder-magazine which destroyed 
them ; but times were changed now. He had 
to sit calmly in his comer of the ordinary railway 
Carriage, a me« pa^aenger. a.d eadure tte mtru- 
sion of another passenger — a little, yellow-faced, 
wHtcKjapped old woman, canying, in large gloved 
hands, an ordinary market-basket. She examiaed 
us all with her acute, black, bead-like eyes, and 
then settled herself in her place — next to the 
young dandy— with composure. She had paid 
her money, and had as good a right to travel 
first-class express as he; a fact which her self- 
possessed poUteness indicated quite sufficiently to 
all comers. But we could not help smiling, 
thinking of the difference betweien the days of 
Louis XIV. and Madame de Maintenon and our 
own. 

Chartres at last. We recognised it at once by 
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the stately cathedral towering clear above the 
little town ; not a town possessing a cathedral, but 
a cathedral with a small appendage of a town, 
which sits admiringly at its feet and looks up to it 
with infinite respect — just as we do when we 
happen to have a great man in the family. Well, 
and it must be a pleasant pride to have a great 
man in the family, and I have always thought it 
would be a very pleasant thing to live in a cathe- 
dral town,* and glorify oneself in it, aQd admire it 
profoundly, and love it dearly. It would be a kind 
of architectural hero-worship ; almost as enviable 
in its way as to have a noble progenitor ; dear as 
a human father should be, and yet revered as one 
reveres by self-election the great men of the 
eartL 

Eagerly we descended, and emerged from the 
railway: but the great man had disappeared behind 
his hiunbler relations : the cathedral was blotted 
out by the houses of the town, — ^grey, irregular, 
old-fashioned, sloping up the low lull-side from 
some public walk or other, and looking, — bliss ! — 
as if it were leagues upon leagues removed from 
Paris, and as if a modem villa had not been bmlt 
in the place for centuries. 

And entering the market-square, the Place des 
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Epars, as our guide-book informed us, we found it 
occupied by a large horse-fair, carried on apparently 
just as it may have been carried on for centuries. 

It was very different W an English fair- 
one could hardly say in what : still there was a 
general outkndishness about everything, which 
probably strikes people who have spent all their 
lives at home more sharply than it would those 
accustomed to foreign travelKng. The very horses 
seemed tied up in a diflferent way — and here I 
must protest that it was in a much crueller way — 
by ropes fastened round the under-lips, instead of 
the ordinary halter. I am sure if they could pro- 
test against it they would, even though their very 
neighing had been in French, as we fancied it 
sounded. 

The men who attended them were like — and 
yet how unlike ! — the same set of men which one 
finds at an English fair. Equally unlike — as 
different as Buckinghamshire ploughmen frona 
Cockneys — ^were they jfrom the Parisians we had 
left fifty miles behind. The whole type of race 
had changed. The sharp city face and small, wiry, 
active frame was merged into a larger-limbed, 
honest loutishness ; not the same as British loutish- 
ness, but still essentially provincial, and — dare I 
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say it? — refreshing accordingly. It was quite 
comfortable to look at those tanned fellows, big 
and brawny, rosy and light-harred, lounging about 
in their blue blouses and enormous sabots, and 
chattering to one another in that awful patois^ of 
which we could only catch aQ inteUigible word 
here and there. There were only left men enough 
to guard the beasts, the remainder, farmers, horse- 
dealers, or, as they would be called in Scotland, 
horse-coupers, being absent at their dSje4ner ; for 
it was between eleven and twelve in the forenoon. 
Now, nothing strikes one in different countries 
more curiously than the difference in feeding. 
Only imagine taking a British farmer at a fair, 
and setting him down to a mid-day meal of coffee, 
bread and butter, a few apples, or a bottle of 
vin ordinaire ! Yet I declare, in all the eating- 
houses we passed, the Caf^ de France, de Monarque, 
and several others, which surround the Place des 
Epars, and peering into whose wide glass windows 
we saw were filled with customers, I perceived no 
other kind of food or drink, and the consumers 
were stout, healthy men, large-limbed and strong 
made. As they sat at their little marble tables, 
at« their enormous lumps of bread, and quaffed 
their innocent drink, they seemed just as meiry, 
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nay, joUy as a lot of English faxmers intent upon 
their beef and fat bacon, their beer or brandy, 
ending in a condition of intoxication so common as 
to be considered quite inseparable from attending 
fairs. 

In one thing, I own, my heart warms to the 
French peasant; he is not a drunkard. Some- 
times, as we heard in Normandy, he succumbs 
to the influence of that wonderfully nasty com- 
pound, cider - brandy ; but it is so potent, so 
noxious, that he drinks himself to death very 
soon: he does not live in that perpetual state 
of semi-fiiddle, peculiar to our beer-drinking agri- 
cultural labourer. Nor is he brought up to con- 
sider beer or spirituous liquors essential to a 
working man's strength ; he knows, or proves 
without knowing, as aU simple-living, anti-wine- 
bibbing folks do, that alcoholic stimulant is not a 
necessity ; that it is not a drink, but a medicine ; 
usefiil in its way, as all medicines are ; never to 
be turned into an habitual want. But this is 
preaching, and, cynical readers may say, without 
my text, since, if the French peasant could aflPord 
strong drinks, he would very likely get as drunk 
as any Englishman. He might ; but still, at 
present, he does not. In all those faces which we 
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saw about the fair, we never noticed one which 
was the face of a confirmed sot. 

We were eager to see the cathedral, so we 
passed quickly through this market-square, so 
fiill of busy life, human and bestial, though the 
quiet horses looked almost as sensible as Christ- 
ians. There were no other animals except a 
few funny little calves, enclosed in pens apart, 
and guarded by equally funny little lads as frolic- 
some as themselves ; lads who might have sat 
for the portrait of Landry ia George Sand's 
charming story of *La Petite Fadette:' as true, 
I hope, to one phase of French life as her brilliant, 
wonderful, horrible novels are, alas ! to another. 
There were also a few booths erected, where two 
or three men were arranging for sale sundry 
articles — earthenware, ironmongery, hosiery, linen- 
drapery, all of the humble and useful kind. Of 
fancy stores or booths of entertaroment there 
were none ; certainly the fair was one of business, 
not pleasure. 

We quitted it, and went meandering on after the 
fitshion so delightful in travelling, finding oneself 
in a perfectly strange town, where any street is 
qtiite HB good as aiiother-where one has notlimg 
to do, and plenty of time to do it in ; and every- 
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thing one sees is sure to be amusing or interesting. 
At last we came into a grey, quiet street, or rather, 
a congeries of streets, which might have stood just 
as they were since the Middle Ages. 

Chartres is recorded as beuig ' one of the most 
ancient towns in France/ Its cathedral undoubt- 
edly dates from the beginning of the eleventli 
century — that is to say, contemporary with our 
Nomftin conquest — and it is not impossible to 
suppose that some of the houses in these sub- 
stantial old streets were built by respectable 
burghers whose grandfathers our great-great, in- 
definitely great-grandfathers had killed at Cressy, 
Agincourt, or Poictiers. Now, pubhc buildings 
of antiquity are all very fine and interesting, but 
there is something in domestic architecture, mere 
houses that ordinary folk built and lived in, which 
is more than interesting, pathetic. One could not 
look at these, inhabited by the various families 
of a country town, year after year, and generation 
after generation, without thinking of the endless 
histories, tragic or comic, dramatic or dull, that must 
have been transacted withia them, by those upon 
whom the roughly-carved, fat-faced Gothic cherubs, 
which seemed the favourite door-way ornament 
everywhere, had looked so calmly, staring at all 
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out-comers and in-goers, as they now stared at 
us, with their stolid stone eyes. But how difficult 
to realise the truth, that all these people were 
real people, as real as ourselves, and sharing like 
ourselves in old Weller's comical description of 
himself in the character of a verb — ^always 
a-bein', sometimes a-doin', and continiwally a- 
sufferin' ! ' 

Laughing over them, but with the sadness 
that often lies at the root of laughter, we went 
on to investigate Chartres, meeting scarcely any of 
the inhabitants, and finding nothing very remark- 
able, untn, seeing a priest enter a building which 
looked like a churck, we followed him, and stood 
in the centre of a beautiful half-restored old 
chapel. But it was so full of scaffolding, hammer- 
ing, noise of workmen, and clouds of falling dust, 
that we only stopped to watch the priest kneel 
down at his prayers — to him it was a consecrated 
place . still — and hastened on, hungering for a 
sight of the x^athedrai It was hidden, but we 
could occasionally catch glimpses of its two towers, 
not dominating over or interfering with the 
houses, but rising quietly above their heads (the 
parallel of the great man and his relations still), 
being always a little nearer heaven than they. 
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All cathedrals have their prominent charac- 
teristics : that of Chartres seemed to me to be 
grandeur and cahn. This, in spite of its great 
degree of ornamentation ; the front being, it is 
said, covered with no fewer than 1800 separate 
figures ; yet it seems neither florid nor over- 
adorned. The proportions are so immense, and 
yet so perfect, and the mass of Gothic figures 
spreads so levelly over the whole, that no special 
one distracts the eye ; while, at the same time, 
if we once begin to individualise them, their 
beauty is endless. The tone of colour is so 
subdued, so soft, that they affect one like the 
beauty of an old woman — grander and tenderer 
than that of many young women ; and full of the 
one quality in which youth fails — expression. 
Standing at the foot of the flight of steps, grey, 
old, and broken, which leads up to the entrance 
of Chartres Cathedral, I thought of what an artist 
had said, the week before, in showing me the 
portrait of a yoimg beauty he was at work upon ; 
that though youth and beauty are delightftil 
things, still, speaking professionally, he preferred 
the character, the records of a lifetime's education, 
which time writes upon almost any middle-aged 
face — hieroglyphics which in all young faces must 
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necessarily be a blank. And so it is that all 
deeper natures instinctively like old houses, old 
towns, old churches, better than anything which 
is new. 

At the oathedral door we came upon the very 
genius loci in the shape of a dried-up old woman 
—one of those Uve mummies with bright black 
eyes, who seem peculiarly French, waiting to take 
from townspeople or visitors her chance of a sou. 
Above her head— curiously indicative of the sort 
of worsHppers that visited the cathedral-wa^ a 
^ defense y forbidding entrance te all ^paniers, 
JardeauXy et chiens/ — something like the stem be- 
hest *I once read over a Devonshire church door : 
* Take off your pattens I ' Having none of these 
impedimenta we walked leisurely in. 

The first impression given by the interior, bb 
well as the exterior, of Chartres Cathedral, is enor- 
mous height, — height risiag into such dimness of 
shadow that it takes away the idea of any roof ; 
one looks upwards as if 'to the sky, and with the 
same sensation of peace. Amiens Cathedral has 
this in degree ; but then Amiens stiQ gives the 
feeling of newness : one is inclined to say, * How 
grand ! and who is the architect ? ' But at 
Chartres one never thinks of the architect at alL 
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One's soul's wings begin to tremble and stir, just 
as they do under the open sky, with no firagment 
of mortal roof, however safe and ornamental, to 
keep them in, and restrain their liberty, even 
under the most beautiftJ bonds. I cannot clearly 
describe the feeling ; but those to whom the 
very breath of religious life is freedom — perfect 
freedom— wiU understand it, and what it sym- 
bolises. 

The cathedral was quite empty — that is, it 
seemed so at first ; very silent, very dim, as if its 
huge aisles were always in shadow, and its rose- 
windows caught their colours from something far 
beyond common earthly sunshine : for there was 
none outside — the day had remained solemnly 
grey. But oh, the peace of the place ! the heavenly 
quiet — the majestic cahn ! Entering its doors felt 
like the last benediction of the Catholic Church, 
the vade in pacem, dismissing a tired soul out of 
all the storms of life into the divine tranquillity 
of death. 

At first we saw no sign of service going on, 
or of accidental worshippers, till, turning to the 
left, we came upon a shrine hung with all sorts 
of votive offerings, with numerous lights burning 
in front of the figure of a bldck Virgin — an actual 
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Negro Madonna — decked out in very fine clothes, 
flowers, &c. This was la Vierge noire, or Notre 
Dame sous ten^e, — a miraculous image which, ever 
since the Middle Ages, has been the object of pro- 
found veneration. How it originated, or what 
part it has played in the history of the town of 
Chartres, not being an archaeologist, I cannot tell. 
It was a very queer-looking thing, this image ; 
one of those extraordinary mixtures of the pathetic 
and the ludicrous so constantly seen in Roman 
Catholic churches. In front of the funny black 
doll, two women, common peasant-women, of the 
class to whom it had been found necessary to 
interdict ^paniers, fardeaux, et chiens/ knelt, 
absorbed in prayer, for ever so many minutes ; 
then one of them rose and went towards a small 
erection hard by — a sort of shop-counter, behind 
which sat entrenched a yoimg priest. She whis- 
pered to him, and he whispered back to her ; then 
some little transaction passed between them like 
the sale of a ticket, and he dismissed her, accept- 
ing her respectful curtsey and her money with a 
condescending smile. Instantly he re-abstracted 
himself from all mundane things, and buried him- 
self fathom-deep in the leaves of his breviary. I 
have seen many Protestants make to themselves 
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against all unpleasant human duties a barricade 
of their Bible — reading it for ever, though, if they 
loved it as they profess to do, they must long 
since have known it by heart, from Genesis to 
Revelation, and be able to say of it, as a faithfiil 
girl once said of her locked-up love-letter, 'Oh, 
I don't need to read it, I can remember it all ! ' 
But I never saw even the most bigoted Bible- 
reader plimge at it in the ferociously sanctimo- 
nious way with which that young priest darted 
into the study of his breviary. 

I hope it was an interesting work, but to me 
there would have been something far more in- 
teresting in two little works of nature which 
just then trotted past me, clinging desperately to 
their mother's two hands. An exceedingly poor 
mother ; and the boy and girl with her were, like 
herself, almost in rags : yet she had arranged the 
rags tidily together, and come fearlessly to say 
her prayers id the magnificent cathedral She 
was not afraid of it, nor of the Vierge noire. As 
soon as she came in sight of the image, she made 
the two little things kneel down before it, and 
then knelt down herself between them for ever so 
many minutes, quite motionless. So were the 
children. Their little bare knees pressed uncom- 
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plainingly the cold stone floor, and the expression 
of their faces was of extreme awe, as they looked 
at the lighted altar, and aU its curions adorn- 
ments. I wondered what they thought of it, 
these tiny creatures — one was three, and the 
other six, apparently ; but, being so small and 
starved-looking, they might have been older. I 
wondered, too, what their mother was thinking 
of, or praying for; and what sort of a home, if 
any, she had come from, or was going to ; and 
what she hoped the Vierge noire would do for 
her. Probably the only thing she wanted was 
what all cannot get — not even mothers — daily 
bread, mere daily bread — she had such a hungry 
face ; and so came to ask it of her whom Pro- 
testants as well as Catholics somewhat profanely 
call *the mother of God.' She could not hear, 
but God Himself might, and answer too, in spite 
of the deluded and delusive prayers. It is a 
blessed thing to remember amidst all our disputes 
about truth, our teaching and unteaching of it, 
and our vehement quarrels over one another's 
half-teaching and half-learning — that through this 
maze of confusion, in His own silent, secret way, 
the one Divine Teacher is patiently instructing us 
alL 
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We left the woman praying, with her babes in 
front of her, close to the feet of the Black Virgin, 
and wandered away round and round the great, 
silent, sohtary building. We went through nave, 
choir, chapels-there are seven-penetrating to 
the deserted high altar, and mounting inquisitively 
the empty pulpit — trying to feel as a preacher 
would feel who looked down from that eminence 
on the vast void below filled vdth eager faces- 
eager for what he had to tell thenL Suppose — 
just suppose — for it must have often happened 
— that what he had to say he did not believe in 
himself ? 

Being neither architectural nor archaeological, 
I do not attempt to describe the cathedral, but I 
can well imagine it is a treasure to antiquarians. 
There is, for instance, a screen of stonework, com- 
posed of very well-sculptured reliefs : scenes from 
the New Testament history, which alone would 
occupy days of study. It was begun in the six- 
teenth century, and not finished for two hundred 
years. What generations after generations must 
have expended their life-long work upon it and de- 
parted without even the hope of seeing it complete! 
Truly these workmen of the Middle Ages must 
have 'died in faith,' after having laboured in faith; 
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for their labour was of tliat delicate, careful, 
interminable kind of which they could never see 
the finits. What a contrast to us — this impatient 
generation — hasting to be rich, and eager to spend 
our riches even before we get them : spending 
them, too, upon ourselves and our own personal 
luxuries — is the quiet patience, the solemn unful- 
filled hope, in which must have Hved and died 
these mediaeval generations! Compare the men 
who buUd houses, * elegant mansions ' and * desir- 
able residences,' splendid crumbling shams, meant 
to last only for a few years, with the men who 
used to bmld cathedrals! 

We could have lingered for hours iu this one, 
every stone of which preached a sermon — and all 
the better because there was no guide or guide- 
book, or intellectual interference of any kind with 
the purely spiritual influence of the place. But in 
spite of the spirit the flesh was weak; we began to 
feel frightfiilly hungry — thirsty too : as though we 
had been feeding on the dust of ages. As we went 
out, striving to find our way back into the town. 
and passed one by one those comfortable, respect- 
able, closed doors, whence grinned those easy- 
minded cherubs, and inside which we knew not a 
soul nor a soul knew us, our spirits began to sink 
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a Kttle. It is a queer sensation to be in a place so 
utterly strange that you feel your only reliance 
must be on the money in your pocket, if you 
happen to have it — but what if you have it not ? 
What will become of you then ? We were libelling 
human nature. Let me in contrition tell the next 
episode. 

We came to a little comer shop. It contained 
nothing eatable, drinkable, or purchasable, only 
coffee-berries, sugar, mustard, and such-like attract- 
ive condiments, so tantalizing to starving people, 
abundantly displayed. Still it waa a shop ; and 
in it sat a good-natured-looking woman. Despair 
gives courage : I went up to her and begged 
with the apology of being ^ etrangers ' — the 
stranger's charity — the immemorial *cup of cold 
water.' She rose up at once, took us through the 
shop into the little back-parlour, placed chairs for 
us, and with the sweetest, kindliest grace went 
herself to fetch what I think was one of the purest, 
most delicious draughtB that ever refreshed thirsty 
souls. She would have added wine to it, or bread, 
or anything — ^indeed she urged this, and made us 
heartily welcome to sit and rest as long as ever 
we liked. We did stay some miautes in her neat 
parlour, talking about the town, cathedral, &c., and 
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as regarded the latter being corrected in our mo- 
derate adjective, ^ grandel by her earnest and 
rather reproving exclamation, ' C^est magnifique! ' 
But when in bidding her adieu there was made 
the awkward and truly British suggestion of 
' sometliing to pay,' it was charming to see the air 
with which she drew herself up — this smiling little 
Frenchwoman — and the annihilating negative she 
put upon everything but thanks — even accepting 
these with a dignified deprecation : — * Je ne merite 
pas.^ She has, doubtless, quite forgotten us, but 
we shall long remember her, and wish her, as we 
wishied her on departing, the stranger's blessing, 
and the reward of those who give cheerfully a cup 
of cold water; — which when I referred to I do 
not think she imderstood, Catholics being usually 
better acquainted with their Prayer-book than 
their Bibles ; she only smiled sweetly, and looked 
after us with a kindly air. She did not know it, 
but she had done us good imawares. 

In the H6tel du Due de Chartres we were 
entertaiued in no ducal manner : the demi-poulet, 
which seems to be a French waiter's first and last 
idea in the matter of extempore food, must have 
run upon its long legs for several siunmers, and 
the Tnouton was — well, let us forget it ! But the 
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caf6 au lait, the bread and the butter, were, as 
they are all over France, excellent. And the neat- 
handed damsel who waited upon us, and got 
everything as fast aa she could, for we had no 
time to lose, was also thoroughly French in her 
quick way of divining our wants, and her cheerful, 
civil attention to them. She told us in summer 
Chartres is full of * Strangers,^ but now we were 
evidently regarded as the first swallows of the 
season, and inspected accordingly. 

Indeed we felt convinced that 'Anglais^ must 
be plainly written upon our exterior, for in passing 
through the market-square and lingering at one 
of the booths, hoping to find, as a memorial gift 
to bring home to a Mend, something a Httle less 
inconvenient than a saucepan, a frying-pan, or a 
three-legged stool, and trying to make the dealer 
comprehend what we wanted, we were painftdly 
humiliated by a second man's coming up volun- 
tarily to explain in a patronising voice, ' Yees, von 
fi^nc — dat is tenpence/ And when we praised his 
English, and inquired where he had learnt it, he 
beamed all over with satisfaction, and informed us 
that he had been for a week at * Lonedone ' — at 
the Great Exhibition. Then he began to dilate 
on all his experiences there, and the wonders he 
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had seen — ^his companion listening with much re- 
spect, and evidently regarding him as a travelled 
personage — ^the monkey who had seen the world 
— who was, on the whole, rather a credit to his 
native Chartres. 

Our small purchase completed, we again saun- 
tered through the market, and stopped to watch, 
with considerable amusement, another business 
transaction of a much more serious kind. A 
grave old farmer waa buying a horse, whiclx the 
seller and a friend — a young fellow, ♦ having the 
peculiar sharp look which horse-dealers and all 
people who have much to do with horses seem to 
acquire — were trotting out before him, and urging 
upon him with a wild clatter of tongues, in which 
the only distinguishable word was ^ garanti, ga- 
ranti^ repeated many times. But still the 
knowing old farmer shook his head, and after 
having felt the creature all over, and examined 
him with the eye of a connoisseur, he apparently 
declined the bargain, for the two young men 
marched their animal off, and themselves likewise, 
with a somewhat crest-fallen air. I suppose even 
at Chartres there may be such a thing as a ^ do ; * 
and that there, as with us, people are not always 
so innocent as they look. 
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On again, througli those quiet and half-empty 
streets, meeting only Chartres children with their 
bonnes going out for an afternoon walk; and 
Chartres ladies, dressed in all their best, going 
apparently to pay calls ; and a bare-footed, bare- 
headed Dominican fiiar, whose costnme looked so 
queer contrasted with that of modem civilisation, 
but who stood, indifferent to all observers, con- 
templating the cathedral front. For there, of 
course, we had drifted back, impelled by a kind of 
fascination. 

It was the hom" for vespers. From one of the 
great towers a deep-throated bell was sounding, and 
several very respectable-looking persons — chiefly 
women — were entering at the door. We entered 
too, and joined the thinly sprinkled congregation 
which dotted here and there the enormous aisle, 
through which began to roll a soimd not unlike 
the sound of the sea, — bass voices, with violon- 
cello accompaniment, singing the evening Litany. 
In the vast cathedral it seemed a mere murmur ; 
and yet there was something at once fine and 
pathetic about it, as it swelled upwards, wave-like, 
towards the great rose-windows, and lost itself in 
the mists of the almost unseen roof It seemed 
to carry with it, as the sea does, the burthen of 
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the nations : tlie cries and prayers- of centuries, 
that have beat themselves out moaning for a little 
while and vanished away. A mere human life — 
even a generation of human lives — how very small 
it seems ! 

Outside the choir lingered one or two people, 
— a few old women, whose sabots clattered faiutly 
across the stone pavement, and one stout, middle- 
aged, very common-looking pdre de famille, who 
knelt down in a comer, and said his prayers with 
extreme devotion. Otherwise there was no sound 
but the low bass murmur of vespers, which seemed to 
make the rest of the cathedral more silent than before. 

Vaguely wandering round it once more, iu 
complete content of enjojonent, we came upon an 
affiche which attracted the English Protestant 
mind as so ^ odd,' that I stopped to copy it out. 
It was a printed paper, stuck on a pillar, and 
headed — ^ Sort spirituel pour le soulagement des 
dmes du PurgatoireJ 

' On dit ordinairement un De ProfundiSy un 
Pater^ et un Ave, pour les dmes dont le chiffre 
ripond au numSro sorti. Des personnes zeUes 
ne laissent pas mSme sortir leurs amis de leur 
chamhre avdnt d'avoir tir^s un sort et dit Re- 
quiescat in Pace. 

N 
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' Le hienheureux Jean d 'Alherac adorant les 
Plaies de JSsttS'Christ, pour les dmes die Purgon 
toire, vit quHl en delivrait par ce moyen un si 
yrand nombre qu'elles s^elevaient au del comme 
des etincelles d 'une fournaise ardente/ 

Now I have no wish either to joke upon this 
rather peculiar affiche, or to recoil from it in fi'antic 
horror. I have not the slightest fear, nor, I trust, 
contempt, for the Pope or his Church ; but I 
would just like to ask any sensible, sincere, large- 
minded Catholic, What does it all mean ? Is this 
'sort spiritueV a lottery for departed souls, in 
which the relatives of the deceased are to take 
tickets before the corpse is removed from the 
death-chamber ? How are the said souls to benefit 
thereby, and for what length of time ? and is the 
time proportioned to the money ? Are the results 
guessed at, or calculated as we calculate averages 
in life-assurance tables ? And will a proportion of 
the Catholic commiuaity in Chartres believe it, and 
pay ? which fact one could understand of people 
like the woman with her two ragged children, or 
the good folk who come to chiurch with the ' pan- 
iers, fardeaux, et chiens;' but of the intelligent, 
educated people, who live in those comfortable 
houses, and send out those pretty w^ll-dressed 
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children with their bonnes — those respectable 
middle classes of our nineteenth century — is it 
possible ? Do they sincerely believe that, by 
paying so many shillings or pounds, the souls of 
their dead friends will be seen — as by the blessed 
Jean d'Alberac — (who in the wide world was that 
gentleman ?) — * flying upwards like sparks from a 
fiery furnace V 

I will allow there is something in human na- 
ture which clings to — nay, seems out of its own 
hopes to have created — the doctrine of Purgatory, 
It is a doctrine neither incredible nor impossible — 
within hmits. Nay, I will go so far as to say that 
it is much easier, much more consonant with our 
highest idea of God, to believe in heaven and pur- 
gatory, or heaven and annihilation, than in heaven 
and heU — which one day may no Christian soul 
dare to believe in ! And whUe human love remains 
so strong, and human creatures so weak — while 
the good, hating the sin, are continually yearning 
with a passion of pity and tenderness over the 
sinner — ^ while there was never a lost life yet which 
some fond heart could not see excuses for, as none 
else but God could see — so long wiU there exist 
a craving afber some sort of intermediate state 
after death, where all hope is not extiact, but in 
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which the infinite number of souls who seem half 
ipood, half bad, who have fallen away under sore 
LptoUon, or BU^bed to cl..uJances whid. 
they were bom too weak to resist, may have another 
chance as it were, and be purged from evil, and 
educated through any amount of suffering into 
that ultimate perfect hohness which is the only 
real * salvation/ It may be a most heretical thing 
to say, but I am sure there have been many men 
and women — women especially — who, could they 
have really believed in purgatory, would have given 
their whole substance in masses for the dead; or 
spent half their existence in barefoot pilgrimages 
to shrine after shrine, pmying for those departed 
souls, dear to them as their own, whom death had 
snatched from the possibility of attaining to good 
or atoning for evil in this world ; leaving them, as 
their sole refuge and consolation, God's mercy and 
God's judgment — both, oh how far beyond and 
above man's! — in the world everlasting. 

Yes, there are few of us who cannot under- 
stand, and perhaps in our secret hearts even wish 
for, purgatory, or something similar : it would 
heal so many wounds, clear up so many difficulties; 
but to suppose that we — or above all, our purses 
— can influence it; that taking a lottery-ticket 
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can lift our beloved out of that mysterious state of 
trial into the bosom of God ! Well, many wise 
and good ^people have believed in many foolish 
and bad things ; but still I should like to have 
caught one of those priests who sung their vespers 
so complacently, and asked him what the Catholic 
Church — no, the intelligent Catholic laity — really 
thinks on the subject. 

We had no time to ponder much upon it, 
serious as it was ; for the afternoon was fast 
flying, and by evening we had to be present at a 
very different scene from this grey, sombre, silent 
cathedral We walked round it once more, trying 
to view all its beauties from their several points, 
and fix them upon our minds as one does all de- 
lightful things that we know will return no mora 
This is the great regret of travelling — one feels as 
if one would like to stay in every pleasant place, 
as poor young Shelley used to say, ^for ever! One 
deludes oneself with the promise, ^ We will cer- 
tainly come back again,^ conscious all the time that 
it is a delusion — that we never shall come back 
— that by-and-bye we shall not even wish to come 
back : that before we are aware the ' for ever ' has 
changed to ^ never;' and that, even if our own 
minds were constant to their first impressions — 
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which they so seldom are — the eternal progression 
of things goes sweeping on, making our inconstancy 
\mregretted — nay, ahnost imperceived. 

We are never likely — perhaps should scarcely 
care — to see Chartres Cathedral again; but we 
feel glad to think that long after we are disem- 
bodied spirits, whom nobody will take lottery- 
tickets for, these lofty arches will lift themselves 
up towards the mist-clouds of the roof, and the 
lovely coloured lights will tremble through the 
three wheel-windows ; while down below the low 
monotonous murmur of vespers will go on day 
after day ; and the poor old women will creep in 
and go clattering in their sabots over the pave- 
ment ; and many a sick or sorrowful soul, of poor 
or rich — for both are alike with God — will come 
and lay its burthen before the Vierge noire. 
But we shall have laid down all our burthens, 
done all our journeying, and entered into rest. 
And there comes a time — I am sure it does come 
in old age, and even before then — when that rest, 
which to youth is such a terror and dismay, seems 
as natural, right, and merciful as the nightly 
dropping of Hired eyelids over tired eyes/ 

Between the cathedral and the railway station 
we passed through a pleasant region, sloping down 
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the low hill-side on which the town sits, to a place 
half rampart, half garden, where were trees, and 
gravel- walks and seats, evidently a favourite pro- 
menade. There elderly gentlemen were turning 
out to take the air ; and young ladies in jackets, 
hats, and chignons, and middle-aged ladies in 
bonnets and shawls, were wandering about. No 
doubt the society of the Uttle old town, coming 
forth to amuse itself before dinner. We noticed 
their pleasant provincial look, and speculated on 
their domestic life — probably as simple and undis- 
tinguished as their appearance. Nay, we investi- 
gated it so far as to penetrate boldly through the 
open door of a maison d louer, where two merry 
young menuisiers were singing over some piece of 
carpenter's work, with a still more juvenile painter 
and decorator chiming in from his scaflfolding 
inside. 

This youth took the pains to inform us, with 
the utmost courtesy, and * Pardon, Madame,' 
without end, that it was not the slightest use 
our applying for the house — which he evidently 
thought our errand — since, though it was stiU put 
up d loueVy it was in reality sold to a family who 
were coming into it immediately. Nevertheless, 
Madame was quite free to go all over it as much 
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as ever she liked. Yes, it was a very pretty house, 
and would soon be put into beautiful order, added 
the yoimg workman, evidently gratified by its 
being admired. 

So we went over room after room of this un- 
known home for some unknown family — doubtless 
as thoroughly a * family * as any of ours — perhaps 
more so — ^for in French provincial life the domestic 
tie seems strangely strong, stronger than we in 
England have any idea of. The Kttle domain was 
entered by a broad walk, dividing a square, waUed- 
in garden, where on either side were flower-beds 
— some newly planted, some gay with crocuses, 
violets, and red, yellow, and lilac primroses, 

m 

which looked as if they had rooted themselves 
there, and bloomed spring after spring with a 
loving persistence, as faithful old-feshioned flowers 
do. On either side of the door were the salon and 
the salle-d-manger — Anglicd, the two parlours — 
prettily papered and freshly painted ; behind was 
the neatest little kitchen in the world. Above, a 
queer narrow stair led to three tiny bedrooms, two 
facing the front garden, and one the back, — which 
latter was an extraordinary specimen of horticul- 
ture, being a mere terrace-bank, ascended by a sort 
of step-ladder, and planted with a few herbs and 
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vegetables, such as would supply tlie small mSnage 
with materials for its pot-au-feu. 

Everything about the place was perfectly 
simple, but so cosy, compact, self-contained, that 
the inhabitants might live in it as snugly, as 
quietly, and as much to themselves as birds in a 
nest, swinging safely on a tree-top, out of every- 
body's way ; which always seemed to me, in my 
childhood, the ideal of felicity. And then the 
cathedral towers protecting them from behind 
and before, a sunny view of the smiling green 
paysage, sloping down and then up agam towards 
the horizon, dotted with farmhouses, and inter- 
sected with rows of trees. What a peaceful, happy 
life this family — it must be a small family — might 
lead there ! — a life as unlike that of Paris as our 
English provincial life is unlike London. We 
hoped it might be so, and we left our blessing 
behind us on these imknown people, for whom 
their *home' (and the French know what home 
is, though they have no word for it in their 
language) was so pleasantly preparing. 

We almost envied them — for we had taken a 
liking to this quiet Chartres, and would gladly have 
spent a sununer there — or many summers, perhaps. 
But our hour was come — and our train. Before 
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long we had le§; it all behind, and were whirling 
away back to Paris, which we found looking just 
as ever, though an interval enormous seemed to 
have come between us and it since niae in the 
morning. True, we had not done much — indeed 
I doubt if we had seen as much as we might, as 
most tourists would have seen. But all we had 
seen we had seen thoroughly, and as thoroughly 
felt and enjoyed, making of it a permanent pic- 
ture, to go back upon for many a year. 

Yes, we retimied to Paris, and enjoyed it too ; 
or made the best of it, which is the next wisest 
thing. But I am afraid, under all its splendours 
and amusements and dissipations, I lefb a little 
bit of my heart lying buried under the red prim- 
roses of that pretty garden belonging to the tiny 
maison d loner in the grey old town of Chartrea. 
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CHAPTER VL 

WE FOUR IN NORMANDY — PARIS — CAEN — 

BAYECrX ST. LO. 

Foreign travel is like a tarantula bite — once be- 
ginning to dance, one must dance on. The exer- 
tion may be more painful than pleasurable, still we 
keep it up. The lookers-on — ^the quiet, phlegmatic, 
or selfish stayers at home — think us very foolish ; 
perhaps we ourselves have our doubts whether we 
are not rather foolish too. Nevertheless we go 
dancing on, and dance until we die. 

Thus, it was not wonderful that, after a hard 
year of work, certain very hard-working people 
should, in autumn, make up their minds to a 
tour, to be recounted here \mder the title *We 
Four in Normandy.' Who 'we four' may be, 
and what are our personal characteristics, cannot 
much signify to anybody ; therefore suffice it that 
we pass, like penitentiary prisoners, under our 
mere numbers — 1, 2, 3, 4 — Number One being 
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a gentleman, and Numbers Two, Three, and Four 
of the inferior sex. 

We started. Not all together ; Numbers Three 
and Four having left London a^ fortnight before, 
and spent their time at a seaside village in Cal- 
vados, where, they wrote, the visitors, about seven 
in number, promenaded in bathing-costume, and 
whiled away the intervals of dipping with the 
interesting amusement of shrimping. There ^was 
not much to see but sand, and hardly anything 
to eat except shrimps. Yet they' averred it was a 
charming place, and tried to tempt Numbers One 
and Two thither, but in vain. * The force of friend- 
ship could no farther go ' than Caen, where a 
meeting was appointed on a certain happy Satar- 
day. 

But on the Friday night it blew a terrific gale. 
* We shaU hear of wrecks to-morrow,' cheerfully 
said the ticket-clerk, of whom a few inquiries were 
being made by Numbers One and Two as to tte 
Southampton and Havre steamers. The couple 
looked at each other. A holiday was sweet, but 
life was sweeter. So they slept on shore, and next 
morning, in the temporary lull of a glorious 
September day, with the sea like glass, and the 
sky like an arch of lapis lazuli, they, blessing their 
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own prudence in having changed their plan of 
route, embarked at Dover in the Calais boat, for 
that brief crossing which seems such a trifle, but 
is — ^we know ! 

Alas, * how like a younker and a prodigal ' do 
we every one of us start from those gleaming clifife 
of Albion, and how soon does fate overtake us ! I 
prefer to say nothing about that sunshiny crossing, 
with its delusive calm and long ground-swell, relic 
of last night's storm. Its most vivid recollection 
shall be a sweet human face — an old lady's face, 
for she must have been at least seventy ; and yet 
I have rarely seen a countenance more beautiful — 
classically perfect, besides being mobile and ex- 
pressive. She sat beside an old man in clerical 
dress — apparently her husband, untU, benevolence 
rousing her, she went about from passenger to 
passenger administering consolation and eau de 
Cologne in a way that showed how natural kind- 
ness was to her, and how she had probably spent 
her whole life in doing good to anybody and every- 
body she came near. I never found out her name ; 
I have not the remotest idea who she was ; but 
her kind smile, soft voice, and the touch of her 
hand, are the pleasantest — the only pleasant — re- 
collections of our first day of holiday. 
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In France again, and speeding along that 
dullest, ugliest of railway lines between Calais 
and Paris. No possible amusement outside, so let 
us try to find it inside the carriage, where is sure 
to be a little bit of human nature — always inter- 
esting. Ay, even though three of our travelling 
companions are compatriots, and, as we soon de- 
tected, belonging to the most uninteresting class 
of that valuable but rather trying portion of the 
community who gain money first and education 
afterwards. This worthy pair were not bad speci- 
mens of their kind ; the man had a shrewd intelli- 
gent face ; the wife, if homely, was comely, and 
when she took out a magnificent lunch — a part- 
ridge well cooked and well cut up, peaches which 
made thirsty souls' mouths water to look at them ; 
bread, salt, knives — nothing forgotten — and ad- 
ministered these dainties of her careful providing 
to husband and son, you felt that she was a good 
house-mother, thoughtful and kindly. Ay, even 
though her h^s were deficient, her clothes re- 
splendent, and her hands not so daintily kept as 
they might have been. Refinement and taste 
would come in the next generation — the orna- 
mental superstructure over a sterling, sound 
foundation. One could guess this already from 
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the face of the little son, who, we discovered, was 
going to a French school, armed with plenty of 
British courage and a bran-new British pocket- 
knife. This knife, evidently the delight of his 
heart, was the chief amusement of the journey. It 
slipped through a hole in the carriage window, and 
was thought to be lost for ever, till, at Abbeville 
an ingenious guard recovered it, to the unlimited 
ecstasy of the little lad, who, for all his pluck, had 
been as near crying as it was possible for a twelve- 
years-old Briton to allow himself to be in France, 
and had attracted the sympathy of not only our- 
selves, but of a sixth passenger — quite out of the 
pale of family life and interests — a French priest. 
I have little liking for French priests in 
general They are usually coarse and common- 
looking ; good men, I believe, many of them are, 
but there are very few whom you could at all 
mistake for either clever men or gentlemen. This 
priest, however, was a striking exception. Thin, 
spare, sallow, with a good forehead, and a nervous 
yet firm and expressive mouth, he was (if that 
gentleman will pardon the comparison) as like the 
portraits of the Rev. Charles Kingsley as if the 
Catholic priest and the Protestant canon had been 
twin-brothers. Evidently a gentleman bom and 
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bred ; something of the ascetic, a good deal of 
the scholar, and just a touch of what we call * the 
man of the world/ — ^the old man (he was much 
older, I should observe, than his English ' double *) 
formed a most curious study. 

He studied us in return. From under his 
thick brows, and over the top of his breviary, he 
watched all his feUow-passengers with the keen- 
ness of a man accustomed to observe life. At last 
he ventured a remark to the respectable tradesman 
opposite. 

Vain courtesy 1 John Bull only shook his 
head; intimating with shyness and regret that 
he did not imderstand French, and hesitatingly 
offering a TimeSy which the priest eagerly accepted. 
In answer to a few words of French, ventured out 
of sheer benevolence by Number Two (who is 
gifted with that noble indifference to making a 
fool of herself, so valuable in foreign travelling), 
he explained that, though he could not speak 
English, he read it easily, and was much interested 
in England, having been there once for three or 
four days. 

The ice thus broken, he seemed quite de- 
lighted, and dashed into conversation with true 
Gallic volubility, and that pleasant courtesy — 
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such as trying to speak slowly, and never hesita- 
ting to repeat a sentence again and again, tUl 
understood — in which we Britons might well copy 
OUT opposite neighbours. 

The newspaper containing the daily bulletin 
of the Emperor's health, he being seriously ill just 
then, was the first obvious topia ^ Suppose he should 
die, do you think there wiU be a republic V was the 
question put, secondhand, by the two EngHshmen 
— of course poKticians — aU Englishmen are. . 

The Frenchman looked over his shoulder with 
that instinctive movement of his countrymen 
when talking poUtics, as if there were a gendarme 
behind; and then recognising that we were aU 
Britons, risked an opinion. ^A republic is not 
improbable, at least not impossible ; but, even if 
established, it will not last long. Nothing with 
us now ever does last long. We French of to-day 
have ceased to be politicians. We are artists, 
authors, musicians, men of the world, men of 
pleasure. No, we are not men at all ; we are 
mere children {nous sommes en/cms), and, like 
children, we think of nothing but amusing our- 
selves. La politique is only a memory, belonging 
to the past generation.' 

Here Number Two hinted gently that Mon- 

o 
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sieur in his earlj life must have lived among a 
very different generation from the present, and 
seen a very different sort of France. 

* Oui^ out, out, Madame/ said he hastily, but 
offered no further answer, nor seemed at all in- 
clined to enter, with the tender garrulity of age, 
upon the days and events of his youth. Yet they 
must have been striking, for he could not be far 
short of seventy, and in manners was distinctly 
what* we should call in England * a gentleman of 
the old school' How far superior to the new^ I 
wiU not say. 

Conversation now became decidedly interest- 
ing, and extended visibly. The priest's extreme 
courtesy, and Number One's quick intelligence, 
soon broke down the barrier of language, and, 
though one spoke little French and the other no 
English, they managed to make themselves com- 
prehended iu degree. He told us that he was 
cur6 of a parish in Paris — a fashionable quartier^ 
containing almost no poor ; which, I suppose, 
accounted for the fact that he spent his leisure 
hours in literature. He was shortly bringing out 
his first book — fancy a first book at the age of 
seventy ! — and seemed as proud of it as if it had 
been an only child. We inquired its subject, and 
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he told us it was * against Eationalism.' There- 
upon ensued a most curious conversation hetween 
the two earnest Protestants and the CathoUc — 
equally in earnest, as one could plainly see — on 
the subject of this tide of unbeHef which is slowly 
overspreading France, England, the whole world. 
(N.B. This being talk a Uttle above the heads of 
the other good Britons, they retired from it, one 
into knitting and the other to newspapers.) 

The priest was evidently well up in English 
affidrs, pohtical and reUgious. He spoke much 
about the members of his own Church among us — 
Nfewman, Manning, &c. — and was not ignorant 
concerning the great hghts of ours, especially Dr. 
Pusey. He warmly admired our new Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Dr. Tait ; and as hotly condemned 
a Frenchman whom he considered the common 
enemy of Cathohc and Protestant faith — Renan. 
But he had a generous and appreciative word to 
say of an equal enemy of his, though not of ours, 
M. Guizot, the strongest opponent of CathoUcism 
in France. Altogether this priest struck us as 
being a man of extraordinarily Uberal mind — for a 
priest; and once more we felt the never-ending 
wonder, how such a man could possibly beUeve his 
own creed 
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His grand hSte noire appeared to be this Ea*- 
tionalism, which, he averred, was corrupting 
French society to the core. *I fight against it,' he 
said, * wherever I go ; and I will fight against it 
by word and pen as long as I have breath/ Was 
it with the clear, bright sword of Truth, or with 
the blunt weapon of dead Superstition, protected 
by the proof-armour of obstinate Dogmatism, which 
will not accept the fact that the world is a growing 
world stm, in reUgion a^ in other things ? At any 
rate there was something at once noble and pa- 
thetic in the earnestness of the old man, defending 
his creed, alone, amidst strangers and — shall I gay 
foes ? No, we could not feel that. Priest as he 
was — bigoted Catholic as no doubt we should soon 
have discovered him to be — while we talked with 
him we felt only that he and we stood on the basis 
of a common Christianity. And when at last, 
quite worn out by his own energy and excitement, 
he dropped asleep in the comer of the carriage, 
and the tense muscles relaxed, and the flashing 
eyes closed, and the face became that of a tired old 
man, who would go to the grave alone, unwatched 
by wife or daughter. Number Two looked at it 
with a curiously tender compassion, though it was 
the face of a Roman Catholic priest. 
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Paris once more ! In the whirl of the terminus 
disappear our worthy travelling companions, the 
EngL Aopkeeper, hia ^e and son. Th« 
French cur6 takes up his little valise, and, with a 
courteous bow to Madame, parts from us likewise, 
never to be met in this world again. Again the 
nocturnal blaze of the Rue de EivoU and the 
murmur of the evening crowd circulating round 
and round the Palais Royal just as heretofore. 
And, next day, we start again; and that slow, 
lazy Chemin defer de V Quest bears us through the 
not unfamiliar coimtry — flat and unpicturesque, 
but wonderfully green and fresh — which first made 
us feel that Paris was not France, and that the 
whole of French scenery was not like that dreary 
line between it and Calais. Gradually the smiling 
pastures and rich cider-orchards tell us that we 
are in Normandy. The fruit is still ungathered, 
though a circle of blown-down apples lies at the 
foot of each tree, and the tall poplars m the hedge- 
rows keep swaying backwards and forwards iu the 
angry wind 

Past Evreux, Lisieux, and other known places, 
aU lying in the sunshine of the sweet Sunday 
morning, so peacefiil that we felt that quiet rail- 
way joTuney was almost as good as going to 
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church ; — and then we stop at familiar Caen, and 
drive to the comfortable hotel which we knew 
of old. 

And here I find myself placed in a difficulty of 
conscience. In telling our adventures truthfuQy, 
* We Four in Normandy* shall require to say to the 
Normans a good many hard words, especially about 
hotels. We meant at first, pro bono publico, to 
name the obnoxious ones ; but it seems cowardly to 
abuse even a French innkeeper behind his back, 
and under circumstances where he cannot know 
of the attack, nor can possibly defend himselE I 
therefore prefer to keep the names of aU the hotels 
we stayed at \mder the shield of a merciful silence, 
excepting only that one which deserves the loving, 
appreciative pre-eminence that I cannot but give it 
It is thoroughly French ; English travellers ex- 
pecting English luxuries will not find them : there 
are no carpets to the floor and no spoons to the 
salt, and not a word except French will be under- 
stood in the whole house. But for simple, homely 
comfort and decency, for good feeding, attentive 
serving, moderate charges, and a general atmo- 
sphere of kindly civility, I know of no hotel where 
I could so heartily wish to rest at, or to stay at, as 
the H6tel d'Angleterre, Caen. 
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And when under its friendly archway we saw 
emerging, full of joyous welcome, brown with sea- 
bathing, and ^ironed out,' so to speak, with the repose 
Avhich even so brief a holiday gives to poor tired 
Liondon faces, the familiar countenances of Numbers 
Three and Four, our cup of content was full. 

BeiQg Sunday, we of course made it as like 
Sunday as we could, by dressing ourselves as 
tidily as circumstances allowed, so as to appear a 
little less like ^ourists and more like the respectable 
inhabitants of Caen, going to vespers in Sunday 
bonnets and gowns. Number One, even, agonised 
by the truly John Bull necessity of a tall hat — 
without which it would be impossible to go to 
church — extracted his from its box; under the 
shadow of which glory we walked slowly to the 
Abbaye aux Dames, and ^assisted' at the service; 
which possessed the great merit that you have 
not to assist, but may sit and think your own 
thoughts, and let your soul float quietly about 
the high arches, on the wings of the monotonous 
music, or, still more, the mere voice of the preacher 
in a foreign tongue. One may say what one likes 
against it, but there is great peace in going to 
church in a Catholic cathedral 

Peaceful, too, was our evening wander through 
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the town, to see the solemn towers of the Abbaye 
aux Homines stand up straight — ^bright and black 
in the moonlight, just as before — and feel that our 
pleasure in the quaint old town had not abated by 
absence. And pleasant the early rising of the 
following day, when we were to begin our tour in 
good earnest, by starting at 10 a.m. for Bayeux, 
but previously determined to see the celebrated 
* Marriage of the Virgin,' and other noted pictures 
at the H6tel de Ville. It was against orders, and 
out of lawful hours, but the plea, ^Nous sommes 
etrangerSy put in the most bewitching of French 
by irresistible Number Four, together with a franc 
or two, wisely admmistered by Number One, con- 
quered everything, and we entered. Now, I have 
no wish to wound the feehngs of the good folk of 
Caen respecting their treasure — a Perugino is, 
I suppose, a Perugino, and valuable accordingly ; 
but after going through all the pictures, the 
thought came forcibly upon two of us at least, 
as it always does after traversing a collection — 
especially of old masters — that ^lejeu ne vaut pas 
la chandelle ; ' and we quite agreed with a noted 
artist of our acquaintance, who once said, being 
asked to visit a gallery, * No, thank you ; the 
truth is, I don't like pictures/ A feeling which, 
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I am afraid, grows upon one as years advance. 
The only thing we do hke is Nature. 

We should have enjoyed studying Nature, 
and human nature, for a little longer, in the 
dear old town, but, afflicted with true British 
pimctuahty, we proceeded at ten precisely to the 
salle d'attente, to await the train from Paris to 
Bayeux. And there — ^we did wait ! Certainly, 
French folk take these things much more coolly 
than we do. One passenger, a man of business 
apparently, produced his pen and ink and paper, 
eat down, and wrote a heap of letters during his 
imprisonment Another, a young priest, taking 
out a boy for a day's holiday — for we met both 
afterwards in Bayeux Cathedral — waited dumbly 
for an hour, then, taking out his watch, meekly 
showed it to an ofl&cial and inquired when the 
train was likely to arrive. ^ Je ne sais pas ! ' was 
the answer, with a shrug ; ' but it will probably 
arrive some time.* Fancy the feelings of a dozen 
expectant Britons waiting at Bugby for the 
Scotch mail, two hours overdue, and being told 
by a porter that it would probably arrive 
* some time ! * So it did — just when even French 
patience was becoming exhausted, and English 
indignation was settling into silent despair; and 
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nobody seemed the least astonished — nobody 
asked the smallest question. It was apparently 
quite an every-day occurrence. Our British 
wrath had scarcely subsided before we found our- 
selves at the journey's end — Bayeux, notable for 
its tapestry and its cathedral In our minds, too, 
it will always remain notable for a third thing — 
the wildest and fiercest wind we ever met with 
in our lives ; — a gale which will long be remem- 
bered in Normandy, so great was the devastation 
it caused It came westward from the Atlantic, 
and spread over the rich champaigns, sweeping 
them with the besom of destruction. The force 
of the blast was such that no ordinary trees could 
stand against it. The poplars bent, and let it 
pass over them ; but the old, stiff, fruit-laden 
apple-trees were torn up by the roots, whirled 
about, and broken like straws. In the cider- 
orchards' there was not a tree which was not 
maimed in some way, and many lay prostrate, 
hopelessly destroyed — ^the cows gathering round 
them, and feeding ecstatically upon the forbidden 
finit ; cows — Norman cows, at any rate — being 
passionately fond of apples. 

All this we noticed, half carelessly, as we 
swept along ; it was not tUl we left the railway 
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that we discovered how fierce the wind was. 
Walking felt like pressing against a stone wall ; 
and as we went along, the taU trees which bor- 
dered the road were swaying to and fro like 
willow-withes. In the town — a quaint, sleepy old 
town, from which half the inhabitants seemed to 
have retired, and where we wandered along 
through the empty streets, munching dehcious 
pears, of fabulously small price — ^there was a little 
shelter ; but when we got into the cathedral, 
it seemed as if a myriad of fiends were holding 
their jubUee overhead The whistling, wailing, 
howling, high up in the lofty aisles, was some- 
thing truly demoniacal — the more so for the 
bright sunshine without, and even withiri the 
cathedral, through which the wind kept up its 
invisible revels. It could do no damage — you felt 
sure of that — ^the strong pUe was proof against 
its utmost extremity of rage ; you simply stood 
and listened, as you would to the roar of a dis- 
tant battle-field, and thought what harm it might 
do — was surely doing somewhere — while you felt 
only a sense of pleasurable awe. 

There is a family likeness running through 
aU these French cathedrals. That of Bayeux is 
one of the finest ; but I leave its description to 
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Murray. The thing which most struck us, in 
noticing its wonderful perfection — perfect still — 
was the curious fact that these mediseval men, 
who must have lived, domestically, like pigs in 
a sty, as utterly ignorant of sanitary laws, or of 
the common luxuries and refinements of our day. 
as the beasts of the field, were yet able and 
willing to build for the worsHp of God these 
magnificent templea Now we dwell in noble 
mansions, wherein we surround ourselves with 
everything that art can supply of comfortable and 
beautiful ; but — we build no cathedrals. Is that 
good or ill ? Has our idea of God become diviner 
and more spiritualised, so that we feel we need 
not erect for Him temples made with hands ? or 
have we sunk into a selfish, luxurious materialism, 
so that, provided we have our own snug houses 
to dwell in, we trouble ourselves little about the 
house of God ? — A question which High Church 
and Low Church must decide between thenL 
True Christianity lies apart from all these 
things. 

Apart also from another phase of religion, 
which always seems to me rather more pathetic 
than ludicrous — the worship of relics. After 
wandering through these aisles, so grand and 
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beautiful in their dim half-soKtude, with the wind 
howling madly above our heads, we were taken 
into the sacristy, where, after exhibiting many 
curious things — ecclesiastical fiimiture dating 
from the thirteenth century, shown carelessly, as if 
of no interest at all — the old verger unlocked 
solemnly a gorgeous casket, and displayed, with 
intense veneration, three or four little black dots 
on a piece of silk or paper. These he told us, in a 
low, awed voice, crossing himself devoutly, were a 
bit of the Virgin's veil, and the bones of several 
holy bishops. Truly at that rate of minute dis- 
tribution one episcopal skeleton would supply the 
whole world with objects of veneration. We felt 
inclined to laugh, but would not, for the man had 
grey hairs, and evidently was quite in earnest; 
and somehow, even a man who believes a lie, 
when he really does beUeve it, has something 
pathetic in his credulity. 

So we passed on, abstaining from the shadow 
of a joke, and went out again into the streets of 
the ancient town, lying in the usual provincial 
peace, which to dwellers in metropolitan cities 
seems either enviable or intolerable. A great 
contrast, anyhow^ to those stirring times which 
William the Conqueror's Matilda recorded in that 
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curious monument of feminine diligence, imagiaa- 
tion, and affection— r the Bayeux tapestry. 

Often as I had heard of it I had never thought 
much about it, and expected to see somethiQg 
quite different from that narrow strip of linen, 
scarcely more than a foot and a half broad, but 
extended on a frame, the whole length, up and 
down, of a very long room, upon which were 
sewed figures of the style of art of a boy's chalk 
designs on a wall, or a girl's of the last century on 
her sampler. 

And yet Queen Matilda, if she executed this 
piece of needlework at all — which there is no 
reason to doubt — must have been a clever woman 
in her generation. Its exceeding variety — for as 
the canvas extends two hundred and fourteen feet, 
the scenes or pictures must be quite one hundred 
and fifty in number — the spirited conception of 
some of them, and the persistent care in the 
execution of the whole, do great credit to this 
queenly Norman wife — at once wife and queen. 
For the way in which she always depicts her 
William, front-face, while everybody else is in 
profile, and the care with which his followers are 
drawn, armed and clothed, while oiu* poor ances- 
tors are represented as mere barbarians, sufficiently 
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indicate that, like most historians, the fair chro- 
nicler was not as unbiassed as she might have 
been, and knew well enough how to accommodate 
facts to opinions. Throughout, William is put 
forward as Britain's rightful heir (the first scene 
being his acknowledgment as such by Edward 
the Confessor), and Harold as a mean usurper. 
As the story goes on, the designer warms into 
enthusiasm, and the landing at Pevensey is quite 
an artistic success. True, the horses are blue and 
red alternately, and the men, who, except William, 
are all in profile, have a slight monotony of atti- 
tude; still the whole performance is interesting 
and inteUigible, even to our modem eyea Then, 
it must have been counted magnificent. The 
death of Harold, rude as the figures are, has a 
sort of pathos in it which the numerous ' Findings 
of the body of Harold ' that have tormented us in 
late exhibitions, do not all possess ; and the Gallic 
cock in the comer, crowing and flapping his wings 
in celebration of the event, is quite a stroke of 
genius. So, too, is the border, which at this point 
of the history changes its style, and instead of 
being composed of irrelevant animals — supposed 
from iEsop's fables — is made up of slain men, 
in all sorts of possible and impossible attitudes. 
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Altogether, no one can examine tliis curious 
work, especially where it breaks off abruptly, 
doubtless where the cunning of brain and fingers 
ceased, and the repose either of sickness or death 
feU upon a life that must have been anxious above 
most women's, even in those rough times. — no one 
can think of Matilda in her individuality, which 
this labour of hers puts so strongly before one, 
without wondering what kind of lady she was; 
how she spent her days ; whether she had a real, 
heart-warm love for that huge hero of hers, whose 
deeds she so carefully records. Speculations idle 
enough, but almost as interesting as the tapestry. 

Equally so, when we left it, was a bit of live 
humanity, contrasting with the dead archaeology 
in which we had been burrowing for the last two 
hours. At the station was waiting one of the 
most beautiful persons that ever refreshed my 
sight. He was a young fellow, not above nineteen, 
but with one of those large, well-developed, well- 
proportioned frames, and high aquiline faces which 
one sometimes sees hereabouts, and which made 
one feel that the conquest of Britain by this grand 
Norman race was not such a very surprising thing. 
If the first Napoleon, who exhibited the Bayeux 
tapestry from town to town to stimulate modem 
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Normans to a second invasion, could have also 
gathered together an army of such youths as these, 
it might have been, to say the least, a little awk- 
ward for us at home. As it was, we could regard 
this fine type of purely physical beauty with 
great content, wondering if Queen Matilda had 
among her sons any youths like him, and if so, 
what a proud woman she must have been^! 

The afternoon light was fading over a lovely 
country, with fertile meadows like England, and 
glens like Scotland, as we took our last bit of 
railway travelling to St. Lo, where the reign of 
locomotives ends, and that of diligences begins. 
It is a little town, set picturesquely on a hill-top : 
people told us there was ^ nothing to see ' in it ; 
but is there any place where there is nothing 
to see ? I have ever since mourned over St. Lo, 
which we reached at dusk, and quitted at six next 
morning — feeling quite sure that it would have 
been worth remaining there at least a day or two, 
so charmingly ^ old-world ' was the plan, so quaint 
and kindly the inhabitants. 

There was a landlady, the very face of whom 
tempted us to stay, instead of going on, as we first 
intended, to Coutances ; and no other room being 
at the moment vacant, she established half of our 

p 
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tired quartette in her own. It was quite a picture. 
The ftimiture was mahogany, almost black with 
age; the hangings werrf of the pretty cretonne^ 
which corresponds to our old-fashioned chintz. 
Beside one of the beds was a velvet prie-dieu, and 
over it a shelf, on which were arranged a number 
of religious ornaments. In a comer was a child's 
crib (Maoktme was still a yoimg woman, with little 
children about her ; but whether wife or widow, I 
do not know), and in the window-sill was fitted up 
an apartment, quite perfect in its way. There 
was a doll's toilette-table, a doll's chair, a doll's 
cradle ; and in this cradle lay two young ladies (of 
wax), attired in blue blouses, like children, but 
boasting magnificent chignons. Everything about 
these fortimate dolls was as complete as French 
taste and skill could make it. Numbers Three and 
Four were full of artistic admiration, and Number 
Two thought of her own little girl at home, to 
whom it would have been delightful to carry off 
the whole, even though, as usual at two years of 
age, total ruin of the treasure ensued within sis: 
hours. 

Our tahle-d'hdte dinner was most satisfactory 
and plentiful — in politeness. The empressement 
with which the garpons forced upon us an ex- 
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traordinary dish — supposed to be liver (query, of 
what animal ?) and beef, which I can only describe 
by the adjective saignant — was amusing, if not 
appetising. But after the bread soup, we felt no 
food to be safe till we came to the pears — huge, 
sweet Normandy pears — which, with a good piece 
of bread, were ahnost enough to dine upon—for a 
Frenchman. Undoubtedly, we Britons rest far too 
much upon our beef and mutton, and suffer most 
ignominiouslywhendeprivedof them— as we did 
this day. 

While looking forward anxiously to the cafS 
an lait and bread and butter, of which alone we 
could be quite sure. Numbers' Two and Three — be- 
ing patient folk, and not exasperated by inevitable 
iUs — saUied out to post some letters and arrange 
about the diligence journey of to-morrow. It was 
a stilly clear night, and the quaint streets, dimly 
lighted by a new moon, looked most tempting, 
St. Lo was already on the point of retiring to rest ; 
but we foxmd one shop open, where a woman, with 
the charming politeness of the French middle class, 
nay, all classes, not only explained the way, but 
sent her little boy to show it to us. The small 
fellow trotted altog by our side, chattering his 
pretty French, and as courteous and considerate 
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as bis elders — all for pure courtesy, too ; for both 
be and bis motber looked quite astonished at the 
gift of a few soua 

Equally polite, in that free way to which we 
are so unaccustomed in England, was the old man 
of whom we took places for the diligence. He 
explained with the greatest care wbat sort of 
vehicle it was> nay, even went out of bis way to 
show it to us, and impressed upon us, with most 
fatherly anxiety, that we must take plenty of 
wraps, as it was sure to be very cold ; also tbat it 
started at 6 A.M., and that we and our luggage 
must on no account be later than tbat bour at the 
bureau. 

Consequently, we burried back, feeling that 
the one necessity of life was to go to bed at once, 
and try to forget our tired bones, our questionable 
dinner, and the uncertain prospect of the morrow, 
in a good sound sleep. Which we did. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

ST. I/) — COTJTANCES — GBANVILLE — AVKANCHES. 

• 

Does the establishment, the working staff, of a 
French hotel ever go to bed ? Are there any 
beds for it to go to ? Or does it sleep surrep- 
titiously on staircases, kitchen-floors, or underneath 
salle'd-manger tables, crawling out thence when 
summoned, at any hour, ready to resume the 
never-ceasing round ? We thought so when, being 
roused at 4 a.m. by the contiDuous clatter of 
sabots down the street — which meant the popula- 
tion of St. Lo going to its daily work in the dusk 
of the morning — we became nervously anxious 
about cafiy the carte, and the diligence at six, 
and at last descended to see if anybody was 
stirring. No ; all was soUtude and desolation. 
In the dim courtyard a * boots,' as he would be 
called in England, stood lazily gossiping with an 
outside fiiend ; the kitchen, that ever-busy region, 
was empty and fireless ; and even Madame's 
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ubiquitous presence had vanished. However, in 
the space of ten minutes there she was, emerging 
from her charming bedroom, not exactly in the 
toilette of over-night, but wonderfully tidy, con- 
sidering. Cafe appeared, excellent as usual We 
ate, drank, settled our bill, saw oiu- luggage away 
on the backs of two stout Normans, and in fiill, 
leisurely time, strolled down through the grey 
drizzle of a decidedly autumn morning, to meet — 
whatever Fate had in store for us. 

Diligences, like stage-coaches, are sure, by- 
and-bye, to drop into the sacred shadow of 'the past, 
their merits and * curiosities' remembered, their 
defects forgotten or ignored. Therefore we Four 
regret not that we took one day — a whole long, 
dreadful day — of diligence travelling. But we 
never mean to do it again. 

Pimctual to the minute, just as the clock of 
that picturesquely seated cathedral of St. Lo was 
striking six, we found ourselves at the bureau, and 
in face of a vehicle which would make any Enghsh 
coachman shiver. How that mountain of luggage 
was ever piled on to its shaky roof ; how, once piled, 
it ever remained there without toppling over in 
the first twenty yards ; how the horses were got 
into their harness, which seemed chiefly of rope, 
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and so old that one wpiild expect it to drop to 
pieces at the first strong pull ; how, above all, any 
sane human beings would trust their Hves and 
luggage to such a turn-out, was to us a marvel, 
and is so stiU. But the thing was done. We had 
chosen our destiny, and must meet it cheerfully, 
— ay, cheerfully. 

Of course the diligence did not start in time, 
and nobody seemed to expect that it should. 
Officials and passengers hung about, conversing 
lazily, sometimes lifting an accidental Tnalle, or a 
bundle of reaping-hooks, or adding a market-basket 
to the heterogeneous mass behind the banquette 
(where we meant to sit ; it was, at any rate, better 
than the interieure) ; patting the patient horses ; 
mending, after the primitive fashion with a bit of 
string, the harness, which seemed to have been 
made for the great-grandfathers of the beasts be- 
fore us, and used daily ever since. Yet everybody 
seemed perfectly satisfied, and accepted, quite as a 
matter of course, the fact that it was nearly seven 
o'clock before there was the slightest attempt at 
starting. 

At length we were desired, with the usual 
charming politeness, to ascend to our siege perilleux 
about as comfortable as the ^knifeboard' of an 
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EngliBli omnibus, but certainly good for seeing the 
country. Only, alas ! there was no country to be 
seen. When, defended by waterproofs, hoods, and 
umbrellas, we looked about us, nobly resolved to 
enjoy ourselves, the little of the landscape that 
was visible seemed iminteresting to a degree. A 
long, straight, military road, stretching mile after 
mile without a single deflection, or any pretence of 
hill and dale; smooth pasture-fields on either 
hand, bounded by grass-dykes or hedges, with 
occasional trees, every one of which bore tokens of 
the violence of yesterday's storm — that was all. 
Now and then we passed a village — ^just half-a- 
dozen commonplace houses, of which one at least 
was sure to have its sign as a drinking-house : a 
bush of mistletoe himg over the door. To this 
were tied a number, greater or less, of apples, 
indicating, our cocker informed us, the price at 
which the cider within was to be sold 

*You drink cider entirely in this country?' 
one of us asked. 

* Yes ; and sometimes the apples faU, as they 
have failed miserably this year.' 

' Well, then you will have to drink water.' 

^ Ah, cela ne va pas hien, said our friend, with 
a melancholy shrug, which indicated that these 
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misguided Frenchmen were as much wedded to 
their feeble, not to say nasty beverage, as our 
English labourers are to their adulterated, un- 
■wholesome beer. But it was idle to preach, in 
either country, to listeners that would not hear. 

StUl, the ice once broken, our driver grew as 
conversational as his brethren of the whip usually 
are. He told us that he had driven along that 
road, between St. Lo and Coutances, for fifteen 
years, without missing a single day. Of course 
he knew every cottage he passed, and nearly every 
creature he met, and the number of greetings, jokes, 
messages, parcels, that he exchanged en routes was 
endless. We forgot to admire the scenery — 
which indeed would have been rather a work of 
supererogation— in admiring him; his shrewd, 
bright, honest face, his ready wit, and his universal, 
genial poUteness. Not at aU the subservient 
respect of an Englishman ; he evidently considered 
that he and his passengers were quite on a level, 
and we could not be indifferent to his compliments 
to Number Four on her excellent French, or his 
personal sympathy with Number Two on her 
* cheveux gris! And running his fingers through 
his own locks, he informed us the exact age at 
which they began to grizzle, how old he was now, 
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and how many years lie had been married, mth 
the simplest confidence that all these facts must 
f)e to us of the most vital interest. 

He had a shrewd wit too, honest man! When 
we noticed a flock of sheep tied two and two, he 
told us it was the custom of the country, to keep 
them from straying. *K free, they all go after 
one another, will leap through anythiQg, all in a 
body ; but if thus tied, each wants to go a different 
way, and so they are safe and can't wander — like 
husband and wife, you know/ 

We also got at his sentiments on other points 
than matrimony. Passing one village, we saw 
through an open cottage-door several women and 
one or two men on their knees — the string of 
worshippers extending quite out into the road 
He told us a woman lay dying, and the priest was 
administering extreme unction. *They think it 
helps them into heaven,' added he with a laugh 
and a wink at three passengers behind ; workmen 
who, he had informed us, were going to finish the 
roof of a church a little beyond Coutances. These 
winked and laughed back again, as at a well- 
understood joke. 

A conversation ensued With the help and 
interpretation of Number Four, whom even their 
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Strong patois did not daunt, we learnt curiously 
and quite unwittingly the tone of religious, or 
rather irreligious, feeling that exists nowadays 
among the French peasantry, of which these four 
-were very fair specimens — steady, middle-aged, 
respectable -looking men; intelligent too, in a 
sense, though, to judge by the apple-hung mistletoe 
boughs, reading, writing, and arithmetic were 
probably at a discount among them. 

We asked if the ceremony of extreme imction 
was conmion at dying beds ? 

'Universal Nobody would be considered 
" genteel " (that is the nearest English equivalent 
I can find to our friend's expression) without it 
Anyhow, it does no harm. The women believe 
it does them good.^ 

* But do you believe it ? ' 

* Ah pa / ' And the four men laughed at one 
another, evidently considering this a capital joke. 

* They should have wives of their own — these 
priests — and then they would not come bothering 
ours. It is aU their doing. Rehgion is for priests 
and women. We men are different.' 

* Then, when you come to die, of course you 
will not send for the priest ? ' 

' Of course I shall I It is the fashion — la mode. 
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One must do as one's neighbours do, or what 
would they say ? ' 

So, even here was the omnipresent Mra Grundy, 
driving people into Paradise the * genteelest ' way. 
It was ludicrous, and yet sad too ; judging by the 
half-cynical and wholly contemptuous expression 
of the honest peasant-face, as, a few minutes after, 
our driver took his hat off — quite civiQy — to a fat 
priest whom we met. The shams which create * 
shams — the superstition which necessarily begets 
scepticism — were only too plaia ; and one hardly 
wondered at the saying that in France all the 
women are devotees and all the men infidels. 

While we had ceased to trouble ourselves 
about the scenery, the weather brightened, the 
landscape too, and in the distance we caught a 
glimpse of the Cathedral of Coutances, notable 
even among the many fine cathedrals in this part 
of France. In situation beautiful exceedingly, 
being built on the top of a conical hill, and visible 
in all directions. From its top, our driver told 
us, you could see the sea, with the island of Jersey, 
whence many people were in the habit of coming 
over, in summer time, to fairs and festivals — 
he often had his diligence crowded with les 
Anglais. On the strength of which he patronised 
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lis extremely, and took quite an affectionate fare- 
-well of us, when, after rumbling through the 
narrow streets, often with a vague dread that 
we might topple over into somebody's first-floor 
window, the diligence stopped at its bureau, and 
our journey was over. 

But not our troubles. Instantly we were 
surroimded by a gnat-like swarm of aborigines, 
to whom the arrival of our vehicle seemed the 
grand event of the day. They buzzed about us 
in the most sanguinary manner, seeming resolved 
to pursue us to the deatL Hand-bags, umbrellas, 
cloaks, had to be retained by main force from the 
persistent emissaries of different hotels, each of 
which claimed us as their own. At last we allowed 
ourselves to be carried off by one determined 
young woman, who looked pleasanter than the 
rest, and decided our choice. That choice, alas ! 
was a mistake ; but — who knows ? — the rest 
might have been equally bad. 

We Four hereby solemnly caution any who 
are going to Coutances against stopping there. 
The five hours we spent in that dreadful town are 
still t^n-fragrant in our memories — and noses. 
Other towns, other hotels, might have been worse 
-r-I think were worse ; but this was our first 
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experience, and it stands out in boldest relief, 
forcing on us the startling conviction that there 
are human beings even in civilised France to whom 
living in a pig-sty must be the normal and 
voluntary condition of existence. 

But the cathedral was beautifuL Truly they 
were a wonderfiil race the men who built these 
mediaeval temples, which seem in truth not built, 
but grown, as natural a growth as that of the 
leafy arches to which they have so often been 
compared. Standing on the lowest of the winding 
galleries which run round the building, looking 
through it seemed like looking through some forest 
vistaj suddenly turned into stone. And then the 
loneliness of the place, broken by only one old 
woman, who told us — ^not very much of the cathe- 
dral certainly, but a great deal of her own innocent 
history, and questioned us as to ours. We seemed 
such wonderful creatures to have come all the way 
from London to see her cathedral, about whose 
grandeurs her weak, ignorant spirit flitted as 
harmlessly as a fly. When we asked any ques- 
tions, historical or otherwise, she said ' she would 
fetch her husband, perhaps he knew.' But she 
herself knew nothing, beyond having a certain 
vague awe for the place she was in, and a mild 
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admiration, — not for the solemn aisles, the lofty 
cluster-pillars, slender and graceful as pine-trees, 
the exquisite painted windows, forming combina- 
tions of colour on which the eye revelled without 
end,— but for some gaUy-bedizened Virgin and 
Child, stuck in a tiny decked-out chapel, all Mp- 
pery, and coloured calico, and artificial flowers. 
One finds the same continually abroad, and the 
plunge from the sublime to the ridiculous is so 
sudden and complete that one gets to take it as a 
matter of course. 

Could we ever take as a matter of course the 
filth, the squalor, the untidiness, the painful under- 
side to all this beauty, which sometimes almost 
neutralised it? Was it wonderful that, when 
utterly wearied out, *sick in heart and sick in 
head,' we sat waiting for the diligence that ought 
to have started at 3 p.m., but of course didn't? 
The cathedral itself was obliterated by its uncom- 
fortable surroundings, and we felt that to get out 
of the h6tel and the town, to breathe fi:ee air, and 
catch the sea-coast view, which our map indicated^ 
would be delicious. 

But we reckoned without our host — or our 
fellow-passengers. Let me tell the tale, as a 
wholesome warning to diligence travellers. 
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We had taken our places early in the forenoon, 
in the hanquettey where we hoped for at least 
firesh air and a view of the country, and were just 
going to mount, when there pushed before us other 
claimants -three young priests and a layman. 
The latter, on our prior claim being represented, 
politely yielded. Not so those young fathers of 
the Church — rotund, joUy, * bumptious/ The 
spiritual element, which, to judge by its fat cheeks 
and sensual mouths, had not at all let go of the tem- 
poral, could by no means condescend to be either 
* pitiful' or * courteous,' or 'esteem others better 
than itself,' or any of those trifles which that true 
gentleman, St. Paul, thought not unworthy also 
of a true Christian. 

Deaf to remonstrances, they began to ascend, 
and would certainly have gained the day, and 
doomed us aU to that smothering den among 
the luggage, where two men had already lighted 
their cigars, had not Niunber Four, besides 
her excellent French, been blessed with a clear 
sense, not only of other people's rights, but her 
own. With a mien firm and cahn as Jeanne 
d'Arc's, she walked back into the bureau and 
confronted the official 

* These persons have seized upon our places, 
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T^hich I took and paid for this moming. You will 
please to return me my money/ 

' Mais, Madame ' 

*It is useless discussing the matter. The 
diligence is just starting. Our places, or the money.' 

* If Madame will aUow me to explain.' 

She stood calm, but remorseless as Fate, 
holding out her indignant hand. 'Give me my 
money.' 

The oJB&cial yielded. How could he not yield ? 
Gabbling hurriedly, in some unintelligible patoiSy 
he rushed to the scene of action, and, somehow or 
other, in five minutes we found ourselves in our 
right places in the hanquette, with the intrusive 
priests behind. 

We had conquered ; but we did not know our 
foes, who had the folly of boys and the rudeness 
of men. No sooner had the diligence started than 
they commenced a series of small annoyances, 
chiefly directed against Numbers Two and Four ; 
who, fearing the combustible temperaments of 
One and Three, submitted meekly and sUently 
to be elbowed, and pushed, and cramped, to have 
Coutances Cathedral — the last and lovehest view 
of it — completely blotted out by a huge, imper- 
tinent shoulder, and feel every breath of the fresh 

Q 
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wind, which already had a taste of the salt 
Atlantic, contaminated by pestiferous tobacco- 
smoke. At last human nature could bear no 
more — the sufferers complained; Number Four, 
in her most courteous French ; Number Two, in 
a patient silence, that spoke volumes. One priest 
grinned, the other took no notice at all, the third 
stuck his tongue into his cheek, with a gesture 
that would have been insulting, except that a 
boor always degrades, not the person he insults, 
but himself. 

Then uprose the. British Hon and Uoness in 
defence of their belongings. * Do that again, and 
you 11 suffer for it 1' * Serve you right, too, 

you ' Here Niunber Three paused for the 

worst term of opprobriiun she could find, and 
added, ' priest 1' 

But the wrath fell harmless, seeing it was 
expressed in an unknown tongue. And the 
wronged parties, who had the * wise indifference 
of the wise,' gradually succeeded in pacifying the 
other two. Also, since righteous anger speaks 
all languages, and the priests probably were 
cowards — most bullies are — they ceased their 
impertinences, and the rest of the joiumey passed 
in peace. 
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A curious journey it was, through a district 
that could scarcely be called beautiful, and yet 
there was a certain charm about it, an old-world 
grace, as if the face of the country had lain 
unaltered for centuries. In the villages, few and 
small, through which we drove, the whole popu- 
lation seemed to live out of doors ; the women 
sitting sewing, the children playing round them. 
Now and then, in a hamlet of pretension, was a 
rope stretched across the street, with a lamp 
hanging in the middle ; otherwise it was obvious 
that the inhabitants rose and went to bed with 
the sim, and that time, under the guidance of 
clocks and watches, was a thing quite unnecessary 
in these parts, — a conclusion that experience 
forced upon us more and more. 

Of course it was long after our fixed hour of 
arrival at Granville, when a sudden gUmpse of 
the sea implied that we were nearing that town. 
Hope of food and rest dawned upon us wearied 
and way-worn travellers. We drank in the 
pleasant evening breeze, and, tightly packed as 
we were, so that no one could well stir a foot 
without asking leave of the other three, tried to 
lean forward and see the sun dipping through a 
veil of greenish amber into the Atlantic, — when 
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up jumped the guard of the diligence, and said 
he must sit beside us. He had more than his 
legal complement of passengers, and imless he 
could succeed ki concealing one of them from the 
official eye, he would certainly be fined. So he 
explaiaed — this not uncivil, big, blue-bloused 
Norman — and then, in the most good-natured 
way, he Hterally * sat upon ' Number Three, extin- 
guishiag her entirely from pubhc view, whistling 
meanwhile, with a cheerful nonchalance that would 
have deceived half-a-dozen government authorities. 
When the dihgence stopped, and we descended, 
uncounted, he oflfered many apologies and thanks. 
But we had had enough. As that respectable 
vBhicle disgorged us, and we stretched our stiflT- 
ened limbs, thankful that we had reached our 
journey's end unharmed, I think each of us inly 
concluded that we had had enough of diligence- 
travelling to last us for the remainder of our 
lives. 

Hark ! actually an English tongue ! It is a 
little bright-faced boy, who presses through the 
usual crowd which swarms round the diligence, 
and civilly suggests his hotel as being the best 
in all Granville. We believe, and follow him. 
On the way he tells us his innocent little history 
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— how he came over from Jersey some years ago, 
and is qiiite naturalised here — speaks English to 
all the English tourists, of which there are not 
many, and is very comfortable. He leads us 
through dark ways, and on through what looks 
like a back-kitchen door, to an old hostelry with* 
queer passages, winding stairs, and in the very 
middle of it a courtyard open to the sky, which 
you have to cross On proceeding to your bed- 
rooms. 

Those bed-rooms! Now, our English hotel- 
keepers have many faults — are extortionate, care- 
less, ill at cooking, worse at serving ; but, as a 
rule, they are clean. We English are a clean 
people. We like to have things thorough. Even 
in labourers' cottages, of any decency whatever, 
you will find sleeping-rooms as tidy as the living- 
rooms ; and in the commonest country inns, wh6re 
the accommodation is of the plainest kind, with 
scarcely even a parlour to sit down in, you will find 
bed-rooms where the coarse sheets are white as 
snow, where everything smells of sweet lavender, 
and the floor is so clean you might ^ eat your dinner 
off it' Now, these floors ! — 

When we quitted the salle-d-manger, — a grand 
room, resplendent with mirrors and gilding, where 
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a capital table-d' hdte was going on, — and went up 
the narrow, dark, dirty staircase into chambers 
deficient of every comfort, and which seemed never 
to have seen soap, water, and scouring-brushes 
for at least ten years, we shuddered ! We decent 
•English could not understand the anomaly. ' Have 
you nothing better than this ? ^ we asked 

Why, these were the very best rooms, the 
'English' wing, especially adapted for English 
tastes. (What must French tastes be ?) Landlady 
and femme'de^haTnhre were alike astonished that 
we did not find everything perfect, that the first 
room, which opened on a back street redolent of 
all ill odours, and the second, which, being just 
over the kitchen, was like sleeping in a fiying-pan 
within scent of all the other fiying-pans, were 
not considered paradises of repose. 

Well, there was no help for it. We must 
sleep somewhere. So we retired, and, half roasted, 
half suffocated, spent a night of lively misery, 
listening to the moan of the sea, the only pleasant 
thing — and about 3 A.M. to a great commotion 
below — the departiKe of a nmnber of travellers by 
the early boat to Jersey. It was blowing and 
raining so fearfully that we took a certain wicked 
consolation in thinking how very miserable they 
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all would be ! worse even than ourselves. And 
then a dreamy sleep came over us, just enough to 
separate yesterday from to-day, and give a sensa- 
tion of its being properly morning. 

Are we ^ enjoying ^ ourselves ? was the mute 
question which I think every one of us would have 
put, and nobody liked to answer. On a tour it is 
a matter of conscience that you should enjoy your- 
self, and never breathe, even in your inmost soul, 
the not unfrequent sigh, ^ Oh, I wish I were at 
home ! ' So, when we looked out upon the dull, 
grey town, struggling up the hill-side year by 
year, in its attempts to grow from a fishing-viUage 
to a sea-bathing place, and then turned away to- 
ward the sea, equally dull and grey in the rainy 
morning, we tried to say how pleasant it was to 
smell the salt air, and what amusing contre-tempSy 
such as the night's disasters, one was always 
meeting in Continental travelling. And we planned 
to see aU the sights of Granville, no doubt a very 
curious and interesting place, only we aU agreed 
to get out of it as soon as possible. So, a carriage 
being arranged for — no more dihgences! — we 
saOied forth. 

Granville has one feature — a magnificent pier. 
It was begun in 1828, and is scarcely finished stiU. 
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In its circuit it incloses a much older building, and 
it stretches out far away into the sea — a. sea which 
it would have been delicious to gaze upon, raging 
and tossing as it was, in stormy wind and wild- 
beating rain, only you cannot quite enjoy the 
picturesque when you feel yourselves slowly soak- 
ing, and have no clothes but those you stand in. 
And here for another word of warning. Having 
been before-time overburdened with luggage, we 
now had determined to leave it all behind ; and 
armed only with bags, we meant to travel lightly 
and airily, with all our worldly possessions in our 
right hands. Fatal mistake ! which we already 
began to rue. So, curious as Granville may be, 
fine the view from it, landward and seaward (I 
believe the island of Jersey, thirty-three miles off, 
being the prominent object), our chief recollections 
of it are that wretched night, and a morning spent 
half in sheltering in a sentry-box from the torrents 
of rain, and half in drying ourselves in the cuisine 
of the hotel, where the cuisinier, a most poKte 
young Frenchman, with the dandiest little white 
cap on his head, cooked us successfully, turning us 
round and round at the fire as carefiilly as if we 
had been pigeons. 

It is best to laugh at misfortunes, at least 
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afterwards ; and we were in by no means melan- 
choly mood when, under a blink of unexpected 
sixnshine, we drove through the town, our horses' 
bells ringing cheerily, and our driver's voice also, 
as he ^ sang out ' to all he met that he was going 
to Avranches, and was determined to beat the 
diligence, though it had started an hour before him. 

He was a charioteer quite different from our 
other two. Our second diligence-driver had been 
a weak man, of silent tongue and quiet counten- 
ance ; a domestic character probably, for on de- 
scending in one village he was embraced by two 
very ugly women, whom he kissed on both cheeks, 
for the public benefit, in the tenderest manner 
possible. But this third man was an altogether 
jolly, rather than a sentimental person, and his 
chief affection seemed to be for his dog — a, splendid 
bull mastiff, who ran after the carriage. 

^ He is muzzled, you see, Madame, else he 
would strangle anybody; he has tried it several 
times upon other people ; but he is just like a 
lamb with me. Here,' calling him by some unin- 
telligible name, ^coureZy courez — vite ! s'il vous plaiV 
(He always said ^ sHl vous plait ' in the politest 
manner whenever he addressed this redoubtable 
animal.) 
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We won tlie master's heart by warmly appre- 
ciating the dog, and he drove us his very best 
— up hill, down dale, with an apparent reckless- 
ness, but real skill, which was most inspiriting. 
The land seemed to He in waves, rising and falling, 
cut up into fields, chiefly of buck- wheat and hemp. 
The road we went along was another of those 
perfectly straight military roads, traceable for 
miles before and behind, which are the charac- 
teristics of this district. It was bordered by 
hedges, on which himg — oh ! such blackberries ! 
If we could have stopped for them ! — but no, 
Avranches was miles stUl away, and some of us 
were weary already. Still, it is one of the pleas- 
antest bits to remember in our tour — that long 
dreamy drive, in the unexpected sunshine, through 
a region which, if not beautiful, had at least the 
charm of novelty — past villages where life went 
on — quite a different life from ours, yet as vivid 
in its interests, as strong in its loves. It flitted 
by us, a mere painted panorama, through which 
occasionally a figure moved — peasants on foot or 
in rude carts ; and, always saluted with much 
respect, passed singly or in twos and threes, those 
sombre figures, with their womanish frocks floating 
behind them, and their shovel-hats shading faces 
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sometimes young, sometimes old, but generally 
coaxse, dull, and common-looking, whom Number 
Three, still burmng imder our yesterday's wrong, 
indignantly called * black-beetles/ They certainly 
seemed to be crawling about everywhere ; and when 
one has imbibed a decided prejudice, how one is 
apt to assimilate aU facts thereto ! 

Still, one thing must be allowed — that in 
France the apostolic successors of Him whom 
good old Dekker quaintly calls Hhe first true 
gentleman that ever breathed,' are, as a rule, not 
gentlemen. The emoluments of the Catholic clergy 
are so small, its social status so low, that it is 
chiefly filled up from the peasant class — people to 
whom a son or brother in the priesthood is con- 
sidered a great honour and pride. Consequently, 
many of them are ill-educated, unrefined, scarcely 
a whit better than their working brethren ; pro- 
bably inferior, as their lazy hves, and the slight 
veneering which their ecclesiastical teaching pro- 
duces, may well give a surface polish and no more. 
At least, this was the explanation offered to us, 
by good authority, of the fact, which we. could not 
help noticing, — the great difierence, even socially, 
between the priesthood here and our clergy at 
home. 



I 
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But we tried not to think about them, or about 
anything, except present pleasure — that truest 
wisdom of travellers, to snatch the passing joy as 
it flies ! — when, after traversing miles upon miles 
of this long, straight road, and seeing from every 
eminence wide tracts of forest-coimtry, green and 
undulating, which, a century or two ago, must 
have been glorious hunting-ground for nobles and 
kings, we began to catch, on the right hand, 
glimpses of the sea, shining like a great, glittering 
eye, and rising out of it, in the centre of a fine 
bay, one conical, castellated rock, the primary 
object of our tour, which, for years, we had longed 
to see — Mont St. Michel. 

* There it is ! ' we all cried at once. * That is 
certainly Mont St. Michel!' 

Yes — our cocher confirmed the fact, though 
without taking much interest in it. Many people 
went to see the place, and you could easily get to 
it across the sands, from Pontorson, or by another 
way — shorter, though more difl&cult. All EngUsh 
people, he averred, thought a great deal of Mont 
St Michel 

Everything seen looks less grand than things 
unseen; and yet there was a wonderful majesty 
in this lonely rock, dedicated to the angel of high 
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places, which has been successively a pagan temple, 
a hermit^s cell, an almost impregnable fortress, 
a church, a convent, a prison, and is now a monas- 
tery once more. Oh, the stories it could tell 
of the conquering kings who held their courts here 
— of the pilgrims who thronged to its shrine — of 
the captives who languished in its awful oubliettes I 
But presently we shall take a whole day and see 
it — the goal of aU our hopes, the object of our 
journey ; so now we will just glance at it, stand- 
ing mysterious in its lonely bay, with' the afternoon 
sun shining on its granite points, natural or arti- 
ficial ; for the building and the rock itself are of 
the same stone. Then we lose sight of it, and 
come into along avenue — for either side the road 
is bordered with chestnuts, magnificently grown — 
through which we pass to the foot of the green- 
rounded hill, dotted with many trees, that seem 
walking up and down its smooth curves, like the 
elfin-trees of German folk-lore. At the top of it, 
like a lady from her castle-tower, looks smiling the 
pretty town of Avranches. 

Everybody had told us it was pretty ; but not 
nearly how pretty it was. As we wound up the 
spiral road, gaining gradually higher and higher 
views of the forest-country on one hand, and the 
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sea, with St. Michel on the bay, and the island 
of Tombeleine lying out like a great whale in the 
distance, on the other, we thought we had never 
beheld a lovelier place — one where weary souls 
might take refiige in, and find in the wonderful 
beauty of natiu-e comfort against the ugliness of 
life's narrow but gnawing cares, that eat one's 
heart out before one knows it. 

And when we dismissed our equipage, and bade 
a quite regretful adieu to our cocker — who, strange 
to say, was not merely satisfied, but grateful, for 
his pay and his pour-hoire — and entered the 
hotel — old-fashioned and simple, for you passed 
right from the street into the saHe-drmanger, so 
that the tahle-d'hdte was plainly visible to tlie 
whole town — what bliss it was to find rooms fresh, 
sweet-smelling, clean — yes, actually clean ! — with 
their pretty chintz hangings and muslin toilet- 
tables reflected in their polished, dustless floors ! 

^ Oh, let us stop here ! Don't let us go any- 
where else,' was the anxious cry ; espiecially of 
Number Two, who found herself slowly collapsing 
imder the trials of Continental travelling. So "we 
stayed. 

And pleasant — even when three out of us four 
had started ofi* to investigate the curiosities of the 
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town— very pleasant was it to rest idly in that 
shut-in hotel-garden, the trees of which showed 
that it must have been a cultivated garden for 
nearly two centuries. Their leaves, still green 
and bright, quivered in the sunshine, over- 
shadowing square walks, that glowed with china- 
asters, African marigolds, zinnias, and other 
brilliant autiunn flowers. Behind these, trained 
on espaliers, was most magnificent fruit — plums 
that made one's mouth water, and pears such as 
one only sees in Normandy. They hung so close 
to the hand, they lay so temptingly on the groimd, 
that nothing but the strongest sense of meum and 
tuum could keep one in the path of virtue — that 
is to say, the garden walk. Excepting that the 
birds were all dumb, and there was, besides the 
perftime of fruit, that vague autumnal odour which 
always caxries with it a certain sadness- 

* The faint rich smell of the rotting leaves' 
that solitary inn-garden would have been a little 
Paradise. Only, perhaps, in Paradise one's limbs 
wiU not ache, nor one's head feel heavy and dull, 
and one will not have that intense longing to lay 
them down at peace on the familiar home pillow — 
closing one's eyes even to pleasantness, and only 
desiring rest 
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Still, not despisable by any means was that 
comfortable chamber, its pale chintz, of which the 
pattern is vividly remembered stiU — a group of 
roses, with two birds stooping to kiss one another 
— and, set like a picture in the frame of the 
window, the grey roof of the opposite house, ^th 
its green jalousies ; below which, in staring letters, 
was one-half the name of its occupant, puzzling 
a sickly fancy to try and find out the other half 
While, rising up from the world below, came, 
subdued into not unpleasant monotony, the high, 
shrill French voices of the passers-by, the tinkle, 
tinkle, tinkle of the horses' beUs — (aU horses seem 
to carry bells hereabouts ; our cocker told us they 
would not go a step without them ; what cheerful- 
minded animals they must be !) — and lastly, the 
clatter of the wooden sabots down the street, which 
seems the perpetual imder-tone of all French 
towns. 

Yes, yes, it was very peaceful ; nay, to use a 
truly English word, of which we were fast for- 
getting the meaning, it was ' comfortable/ Things 
might have been better, certainly, but they might 
have been a deal worse. So, not lamenting use- 
lessly the sweet temptations of the simset — and 
the sun must be setting so gloriously just over 
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Mont St. Michel? — or the moonlight — a real 
harvest moon, which threw the inn-garden into 
the grandest shadows, the most ethereal lights — 
we all gaQy separated, declaring that we would 
take our grand excursion, our day of days, at 
Mont St. Michel, to-morrow. 
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CHAPTEB VIII. 

MONT ST. MICHEL, 

^ The best-laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft agley.* 

Alas, they do I and there is no fighting against 
the inevitable. Still, it was hard — and every 
month that the fact recedes into the past, con- 
vincing one more and more of its utter irremedia- 
bleness, it grows harder — that after having longed 
to see Mont St. Michel for years and years ; after 
having come all the way from London to see it, 
and see it in company with three other pairs of 
eyes which would equally have enjoyed the sight 
and enhanced its pleasure — to have to give this 
all up — and, aware that on no other possible day 
could the expedition be taken, to say calmly, 
^ Never mind Go without me I I shall hear all 
about it, second-hand, and this will be ' — with an 
internal choke of disappointment — 'this will be 
nearly as good/ 
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But one cannot tell about a thing second-liand ; 
and the wonders of the place were such, that to 
half describe, or unworthUy describe, would be 
perfect sacrilege. So here Number Two lays 
down her pen, and it is taken up by Number 
Four, who with her eyes beheld, and with her 
mind appreciated, every incident of that most 
interestmg day. 

Unfortunately, there could be no mistake as 
to the fact of Number Two's iUness. There was 
no help for it but that she must rest, and that on 
the very day fixed for our excursion to Monfc St. 
Michel She would not aUow us to alter or 
modify plans 80 aa to defer this visit until such 
time as she could accompany us ; and there was 
no gainsaying her wish, as she said, ^ to* subside.' 
As this was the one expedition on which she had 
particularly set her heart, it was very hard for 
us to go without her ; all the harder, because she 
insisted that it was very easy for her to stay 
befiind. She ^subsided' in such a patient and 
cheerfiil manner that we felt particularly de- 
pressed and guilty when we set out without her. 
I must say, that she had a certain advantage in 
being sustained by the consciousness of self-sacri- 
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fice ; we, of course, had no moral support of that 
kind, and when she bade us a heroic farewell we 
slunk out, feeling mean and selfish. 

If it has been borne in upon the reader^s mind, 
that we Four in Normandy were unanimoiis in 
our views, I must, with regret, correct that im- 
pression. We differed considerably on many 
points, and if we hadn't, I am sure we should have 
bored one another immensely. 

4 

For example. Number Four thinks Avranches 
one of the very dullest places she ever entered 
Whether the English people who inhabit it found 
it dull, or have made it dull, or in what propor- 
tion their influence has affected it, she cannot 
pretend to say. But it certainly was a cheerful 
thing to get out of it, even without Number 
Two, and? with a sulky driver and two dejected 
horses. 

Avranches is a city set upon a hill, and we 
descended the long steep slope by which we got 
away from it in silence. The road to Pontorson 
lay straight before us, or rather it seemed to rise 
up before us like a taU white column. On our 
right hand the sea had crept in almost to our 
feet, and we could trace the whole outhne of the 
great bay which it has formed in the coast of 
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Brittany and Normandy. A belt of tamarisks 
^ras in many parts all that separated the waste 
of sands that was dry land from the even more 
dreary waste of sands which was sea. But the 
shores of the bay were in some parts more pic- 
turesque, and we could descry green fields, and 
fine trees, and a rocky coast in the distance. At 
low tide the sands of the bay are dry, like those 
of Morecambe Bay in Westmoreland, but grey 
instead of golden, and in the middle of the bay 
two great rocks, steep and abrupt, rise from the 
level sands. They are about a mile apart One 
is bare and uninhabited, and crouches low like a 
hesst of prey; the other towers up to a lofty 
height, is surrounded by strong walls, and studded 
with houses from base to summit, and crowned 
on the very peak of the rock by a church. Both 
islands — for these are Tombeleine and Mont St. 
Michel — are surrounded by water at high tide, and 
even at low tide the grey level sands, with the 
ripple in them, give the effect of sea on a cloudy 
day. 

We were to drive to a spot where the distance 
from the main-land to Mont St. Michel is shortest, 
and where the sands are firm enough for a carriage 
to pass over them. Our way, at first, lay through 
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green lanes with high hedges, from which the 
blackberries hung in great heavy bunches. We 
said, ' If Number Two had been here she would 
have made us walk along these lanes ; she cannot 
resist ripe blackberriea' We said it with a con- 
sciousness of superiority to weakness, and it was 
with a sense of condescending to weakness that 
we exclaimed from time to time, * What a pity 
she cannot see them 1 We could well spare half- 
an-hour to saunter through these lanes, and they 
would make her as happy as a child.' It is a veiy 
remarkable thing, and I cannot account for it, but 
certainly, as we watched those hedges, the black 
bunches seemed to grow larger, and blacker, and 
more numerous, whilst the sunlight vras more 
sunny, and the dust became dustier every moment 
A 'happy thought' occurred to Number Four. 
* Don't you think we might taste the blackberries, 
just to tell Number Two about them ? It is so 
much eader to describe a sensation when you have 
really experienced it, and blackberries belong to 
such a remote period of one's existence.' We all 
descended with considerable alacrity ; Number 
Three, in whom the instincts of her youth will 
never be extinguished, took a stick with a large 
handle, made her way through the hedge, and soon 
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returned laden with heavy boughs dropping black, 
sweet stains. She triumphantly compared ihem 
with our dusty handfuls, and proudly divided her 
spoils. We found that it would be impossible to 
take any of these back to Avranches, and so ate 
them *to the health of Number Two.* And as 
we were eating a great stillness came upon ns, 
and we forgot the sweetness, and the sunny lanes, 
and the pleasant land of France, and were carried 
back — at least one of us was — to English lanes 
of many, many years ago ; lanes that are now 
terraces and squares of brick houses, that have 
left the region of youth and poetry, and are 
grown hard and grey; and the magic berries 
brought back yoimg faces and happy voices — 
alas ! the faces have become very grave, the voices 
sad and low, and some of them are altogether 
silent. 

We were roused from our reveries by passing a 
bam near the road-side, outside of which three 
women and a man were thrashing com. They 
stood as if for a quadrille, and the blows of their 
flails fell with unerring regularity. 

The physical inferiority of women does not 
seem to be so strongly felt in France as in England, 
and if the men have any theories on the subject, 
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they do not aUow them to interfere with their 
practice of assigning a great deal of hard out-door 
work to women. 

Whilst we were shrimping on the coast of 
Normandy, as described by Number Two, our 
luggage had one day to be carried for more than a 
mile before we reached a road passable for any 
vehicle. Oiu: porters were a man and a woman, 
and it is, therefore, of no use to try and conceal 
the fact that we did not share Niunber Two's 
enthusiasm for a ^ hand-bag/ In fact, we had each 
a large box, as well as a goodly number of rugs 
and shawls. The man, a great strong Norman 
peasant, took the lightest and easiest box, and left 
the little sturdy woman to toil after him with a 
heavy load. I overtook him and remonstrated, 
* How can you leave Jeanne so much to carry ? 
You ought to take the largest share yourself, for 
men are much stronger than women.' 'Pardon, 
mademoiselle. Most women are much stronger 
than men.' 

Soon we had lost the sight and sound of the 
thrashers, and the thoughts they gave rise to. 
Green lanes, and farmhouses, and bams, were at 
an end, and our road lay by the sea, and with 
Mont St. Michel in view. We saw it for a moment 
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only, and then heavy clouds closed over it, and 
wind and rain beat against us. 

We passed over as bad a thing to be called 
a road as well could be, — an uneven sandy track 
washed into furrows and ridges by the high tide, 
which had here and there left deep pools of salt 
water. The horses plunged and stiunbled, and 
w^e had enough to do to keep our seats. This 
track must have been lost if it had not been for a 
hedge of green tamarisks on each side of it, 
covered, when we passed, with dehcate feathery 
blossom. On the other side of the hedge a coarse 
and scanty grass was growing on the sandy soU, 
which was divided into square patches by ditches 
full of shmy stagnant water. Every now and 
then we saw two sheep, tied together by the head, 
dragging in opposite directions, one in a ditch, 
the oth^r half-way up a bank. In some cases 
inceseant contention seemed to have paralysed 
their efforts, and they were standing stock still — 
as far apart as the cord which united them would 
allow. After a time we came upon a gaunt, 
bare-legged, and bare-headed old woman, clothed 
in scanty rags, herding a cow. She held the lean 
beast by a cord tied to the horns, and was much 
tormented by its efforts to reach the reedy grass, 
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and get away from the sandbank on wMcIi she sat 
knitting. 

The rain was over, and the sun shone again 
so that we could see Mont St. Michel clearly. 
The walls, ramparts, and houses round the base of 
the island looked as if they had been quarried 
out of the stone ; above them rose the bare per- 
pendicular rock with one yawning black mouth, 
from which depended an iron tramway. 

*The prisoners worked there,' said our driver, 
with sudden interest. * There is a great wheel 
inside, and they were shut up in the wheel, and 
had to tread it round and draw up provisions 
frt)m beneatL' 

We strained our eyes to see the wheel, for the 
sunlight had shown dim forms, which we took to 
be a gibbet with ghastly figures hanging from it 
Higher up we could see the walls again, and on 
the summit the church with its square tower. 

Formerly, instead of a tower there was a spire 
to the church, and on the top of it a gilded statue 
of the Archangel, St. Michael, with a drawn sword 
held high above his head. This statue turned 
upon a pivot and was moved by the wind. Tra- 
vellers, in former times, have described how, as 
they were crossing the sands from Pontorson when 
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the sun was sinking in the west, the form of the 
Archangel would stand out dark against the fiery 
disk which glowed behind him, and surrounded 
him with a halo of golden rays ; ready either to 
ascend to the throne of God or to come down and 
execute judgment upon earth ; standing silent 
and dark whilst the sunlight leaped and flashed 
along the living sword. They teU how in the 
storms and tempests of that region the movements 
of the Archangel, and the gleaming of the great 
sword through the murky air, made men's hearts 
fail them for fear. 

There is no Archangel now, and that yawning 
blackness in the rock has left ineffaceable traces 
of crime and punishment, of suffering and injustice. 
The prison has obliterated the priest, we thought, 
but a sudden turn brought us back to more imme- 
diate interests. We jolted over loose masses of 
stone, the ruins of a house washed down some 
years ago in a storm, and turned to cross the bay. 
It was low tide, and the sands were bare and dry 
for miles around and before iis. They are greenish- 
grey in colour, like London mud hard baked, so 
hard where we crossed that the horses* feet and 
carriage-wheels made no more impression on them 
than they would on a good road. It is never safe. 
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however, to leave the tracks marked out by con- 
veyances which cross daily, as some parts of the 
sands are often suddenly transformed into danger- 
ous quicksands, in which many imprudent travellers 
have lost their lives. 

The little river Coesnon, which divides Nor- 
mandy firom Brittany, flows through the bay till 
it meets the sea. Now, at low tide, the narrow, 
shallow stream seemed to be losing itself in the 
sand Here and there at intervals the bleached 
timbers of a boat, more than half covered and 
swaQowed by the sands, told of wreck where there 
was apparently so little danger. 

A diligence with four horses was crawling over 
from Pontorson to St. Michel, and there were a 
few people on foot, and two or three bare-legged 
men fishing in the Coesnon. There was just 
enough life to make you feel what a wide and 
empty place it was, and how desolate. 

We were close to the granite rock which guards 
the bay, and had to splash through the Coesnon, 
which flows partly round the island; then a 
struggle up the sandy bank, with many shouts to 
the horses as they reach the stone causeway, and 
we clatter through the one entrance into the 
island. We pass gate after gate, for there are 
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three of them in the strong walls that protect the 
landward side, which is not inaccessible like the 
side faciQg the open sea. We enter a street narrow 
and steep, with ramparts to the right and houses 
on the left, so close to the rock that they seem 
hewn out of it, and almost immediately we are at 
the door of an inn. A tall, gaimt brigand rushes 
forward and takes possession of us. I have reason 
to believe that I am not describing him accurately 
when I call him a brigand I am assured that he 
is an amiable and kind-hearted man, a very store- 
house of * sweetness and hght,' but the effect he 
produced upon us was that of a brigaad-a 
brigand with ragged breeches which do not reach 
his knees, bare feet, and very hairy legs ; his 
brown arms are also quite bare, and his head has no 
covering but its thick black locks. Perhaps it may 
be as well to state what he had, as well as what 
he had not, and that, in addition to the breeches, 
he wore an old sleeveless knitted vest, and a crim- 
son scarf round his waist. He snatched our bags, 
rugs, and umbrellas from the waggonette, and 
addressing us as his ^ petit Tnonsieur' and his 
^bonnes petites dames/ signified his intention of 
giving us in charge to a friend of his — a dear 
friend — who would look after us whilst we were 
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on the island He points to his firiend, who sits 
crooning on a stone with a basket of shells and 
bead-work for sala 

We decide upon resistance ; and having very 
dear views about what we should call luncheon in 
England and breakfa£it in France^ we pass through 
the open doorway of the inn, and enter a low, 
dark room. 

Two or three women are cooking at a large 
open fire-place : some drivers, who have come with 
other vkitorB, axe eating and drinking atalong 
wooden table, dark with age and dirt There is 
one window, which opens into the narrow street, 
and in it are glass cases fiill of shells, and rosaries 
and trifles carved in wood and bona We pass to 
an inner room, and forget the brigand, and the 
promises which sound like threats, in the discus- 
sion of excellent omelettes, cutlets, and grapea 

The inn may be taken as a sample of most of 
the houses on the island It is built against the 
rock, out of which the stairs and some of the rooms 
axe hollowed The stairs are so dark and gloomy, 
that it seems as if they would lead to a dungeon ; 
and the bed-room, dismal as it is, is quite a sur- 
prise. But there are ominous holes in the floor, 
and so many suggestions of rats, that we think 
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Tvith a shudder of a niglit spent on the island 
which we had at one time contemplated. 

We leave the inn, and, to the disgust of the 
brigand, decline guidance and the regular walk 
round the waUs. We resolve to dimb the steps 
which we see winding up by the side of houses 
ajad little terrace-gardens, to take our own time 
and our own way, and go up and up as far as one 
can see, high up the rock, and to the abbey gates. 
Climbing and resting, scorched by the sun, and 
beaten backwards by a fierce wind from the sea, 
which blew over the island, and struck us in the 
feee, we reached the last flight of steps. The great 
walls and gates frowned above us as we sat down 
to rest and to look about us. The steps were not 
much used ; tufts of grass and nettles grew in 
every crevice, with pellitory of the wall, and * blue 
flowering borage, the Aleppo sort.' 

Beneath us was the parish church, and its 
graveyard, a small, narrow slip of ground on the 
surface of the rock ; a few slender poplars grew 
outside the wall which surrounded it, a large bay* 
tree floiurished within, and there were many of the 
light iron and gUt crosses which one sees in all 
French cemeteries. 

Steep, narrow steps led down to the church, 
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which a priest, with two attendants carrying black 
vestments, were descending. They had pleasaxit 
voices, and were talking and laughing. The briglit 
sunlight fell on them, and seemed to fall on the 
soimds also, and it touched the gUt crosses beneath 
them, and led the eye on over the houses and the 
sands to the bare island of Tombeleine — very gaunt 
and prosaic in such a bright glow ; and then on 
again to the mainland, with its happy fields, and 
trees, and villages, and Avraaches standing high 
upon the hiU, where we knew that Number Two 
would be rejoicing in the sunlight for our sakes. 
But during this time the chapel-bell was toll- 
ing ; and we thought that, for all the cheery voices 
of the priests and the glad bright day, there must 
be sad hearts near us. Number Three has such 
a large sympathy with sorrow as well as gladness, 
that she could not go on to see the abbey whilst 
others were laying away their dead, but must wait 
reverently until the ceremony was ended. Number 
Foiu" thought it as well to be certain of facts 
before lavishing sympathy, and so descended in 
the footsteps of the priests, found that, as matter 
of fact, the church-bell was tolling for the conve- 
nience of certain nuns, the roof of whose convent 
« 

is on a level with the churchyard wall, and made 
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signs to relieve the mind of Number Three. She 
then entered the village church, which, like all 
otker habitations in the island, is built both upon 
the rock and against the rock, and partly hollowed 
out of the rock. 

The interior is black and dismal ; it looks like 
a dungeon in which religion is condemned to hard 
laboiu" for life. Every stone in the pavement is a 
tombstone ; and the dark images, carved in wood, 
and blackened by age, which are fixed against the 
walls, seem as if they had climbed up out of the 
high dark pews, and would go down again to the 
under world. Number Three turned back again 
to the sunshine, and rejoining the two others, they 
ascended to the entrance of the great building — 
half abbey, half castle — the successive abode of 
monks, and soldiers, and prisoners. 

We were on the eastward, or land side, of the 
island, which is defended by a vast wall known as 
*La Merveille.' We had ascended about two- 
thirds of the entire height, and were standing 
before an old donjon flanked by two battlemented 
towers. A flight of dark and steep stone steps 
leads to a black door in the donjon, barred with 
iron. A beU-handle hangs outside, with the in- 
scription ' Sonnez ' under it We rang, and were 

s 
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admitted by a young Jesuit monk, one of twelve 
who have been placed in the abbey by the Bishop 
of Coutances. We ascend more steps, and find 
ourselves in what it would seem natural to call an 
entrance-hall, except that it is really a crypt, with 
massive pillars and many doors, leading to other 
chambers. The one thing the reader must bear in 
mind is that this abbey is hollowed out of the side of 
the rock, and that as you ascend from one story to 
that above it, you stUl find subterranean passages 
and rooms. You mount many dark steps, and find 
yoinself iu a dungeon. You emerge for a moment 
on a narrow platform of rock, which the industry 
of the early monks converted into a garden, and 
then you ascend again towards the summit, but 
find yourself still iu the dark rock-chambers. 

It would be impossible to give the history of 
this building witlun our present limits, and yet it 
cannot be passed over altogether in sUence. The 
story is that more than 1100 years ago St. Aubert, 
Bishop of Avranches, resolved to build an abbey 
on this island, which some say was then the abode 
of Druids, whilst others assert that it was a sacred 
burial-place. It was known as Mons Tumba ; and 
no doubt the peculiar reverence which was felt for 
it made St. Aubert wish to devote it to some 
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sacred use. He believed that the Archangel 
Michael commanded him to build a monastery on 
the island, and that the command was repeated to 
him in vision after vision. He cpuld not rest until 
he set to work ; therefore, in 709, he led a small 
colony of Benedictine monks thither. Miraculous 
lights and signs are said to have pointed out the 
spot where the abbey was to be built, and the 
form it was to assume ; and a spring gushed up 
to supply the monks with water. Not long after, 
we are told that priests arrived from a far-distant 
island, bringing the sword and shield of the Arch- 
angel. He had just destroyed a horrible dragon, 
which until then had ravaged their country, and 
had left these trophies of his victories, when he 
returned to the skies, with orders that they were 
to be preserved in the new temple dedicated to him. 

Those early monks must have had a hard 
time of it, hollowing their cells and their graves 
also out of the granite rock, and carrying basket- 
loads of earth to make a small garden on a rocky 
ledge. No part of their work, except that garden, 
can be now identified ; but the abbey grew apace, 
and many men whose names are familiar to us 
gave it help and protection. 

The pirate EoUo, become a Christian king, 
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reinstated the monks of St. Michel when pirates 
had driven them from their abbey in 925. 

GuiUaume Longue-Espee and his successors 
took the monks under their protection, and en- 
riched the abbey by their gifts. 

It must have been well-to-do by the time that 
William the Conqueror set out for England in 
1066, since it equipped six of the vessels of his 
fleet William did not forget his Norman friends ; 
and as that kind of charity which consists in tlie 
transfer of other people's goods is not peculiar to 
our own times, Mont St. Michel profited greatly 
by the spoils of the yanquished 

Crowds of pilgrims resorted to the island, and 
by their help the monks amassed so rich a col- 
lection of manuscripts that the abbey was known 
as * The City of Books.' In order to guard their 
own possessions, as well as to give shelter to their 
dependants on the mainland in the time of war, 
massive fortifications were raised, and by the end 
of the twelfth century the abbey had attained its 
greatest splendour. The trophies of St. Michel, 
the shield and the sword, had not been without 
influence over his followers, and in 1157 Abbot 
Robert was governor of the castle as well as head 
of the monastery. 
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In 1203, when Philip Augustus wished to 
punish King John for the murder of his nephew 
Arthur of Brittany, he laid siege to Mont St 
Michel, which belonged to the kings of England, 
and blunt the abbey to the bare walls. But 
-when he was master of Normandy he rebuilt the 
paxts he had destroyed, and placed a fortress on 
that crouching rock, the sister island Tombeleine. 
It was in vain, two hundred years later, that the 
English besieged the castle; it proved to be 
impregnable, and they were compelled to retreat. 
In 1254 the holy king, St, Louis, made a pUgrim-. 
age to Mont St. Michel : a tradition still shows the 
room in which he sat with the monks at meal times. 

It was Louis XI, who instituted the order of 
St. Michel, and presided at the first chapter in 
1469. There were to be ultimately thirty-six 
knights of the order, but only fifteen were at first 
created. Louis XI. himself invested them with 
the insignia of their order, a golden coUar inlaid 
with sheUs, to which was suspended a medal 
bearing an image of the Archangel. At a later 
period the number of knights was increased to a 
hundred, and at length the honoiu- was bestowed 
so lavishly that the sign of it was known as the 
^ coUar for every cux/ 
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The monks of those days were travelling a 
downward road^ and by the year 1615 the Bene- 
dictines of Mont St. Michel had become so immoral 
and dissolute that they could no longer be tolerated 
even in a Catholic country. They were replaced 
by monks of the order of St. Maur, and we have 
nothing fiuther to tell, except that they were 
swept away at the Revolution, and the abbey 
was converted into a prison. It was used as a 
prison till within the last two or three years, but 
it has now been assigned to the Bishop of Cou- 
tances ; he has installed a few monks, and it is 
once again an abbey. 

* We are twelve,^ said our youthful guide, with 
a dreamy smile, * the number of the apostles/ 

The Bishop has also sent some nuns, who have 
charge of an orphanage outside the walls, near 
the parish church of which we have already 
spoken. 

Not long before the beginning of the French 
Revolution, Madame de Genlis took her young 
pupUs, one of whom was afterwards Louis Philippe, 
to visit Mont St. MicheL She gives an account of 
their arrival in the middle of the night, when they 
were guided over the sands by men with flaming 
torches, who shouted to warn them of dangerous 
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places on all sides, whilst above and beyond stood 
the fortress illuminated in bonour of tbe princes. 
Sbe speaks witb pathetic feebleness of the ' melan- 
choly impression caused by all these new objects/ 
We did not share her melancholy, or, if we felt it, it 
was not because the objects were new, but because 
they were old and effete, and the ardour even of 
our young guide could not make us believe that 
new life would ever kindle the worn-out frame 
before us, or that the monk's cell, and then the 
soldier's barrack, and last of all the prisoner's 
dungeon, could ever become more than a show- 
place to saunter through and wonder at, and fill 
with sad visions of the past, rather than with 
hopes for the present and the future. Still, by 
the help of our photographs we will walk through 
this empty shell. 

We are in the crypt, or entrance-hall, one end 
of which is lighted by a large window. Near it 
is a ' counter, and under glass cases there are 
photographs, rosaries, chaplets, breviaries, crosses, 
and such like, for sale. One of the twelve ' bro- 
thers ' stands behind the counter, with grave but 
kindly answers for all our questions. He suggests 
that we should see the place first, and choose our 
photographs when we return, as we must do, to 
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this halL We pass, therefore, to the Ahnoner'a 
HaU, in which ahns were formerly distributed to 
the poor, and then to the Buttery, where the 
large stores required for this purpose were kept. 
These three are the crypts, or lowest chambers 
in the building, and their massive pillars support 
the weight of the upper part, that is, of the ex- 
ternal walls or projecting parts, for, as we have 
said, every successive story is honeycombed out 
of the rock. These three crypts are known as 
the ' Montgomeries.' They take their name from 
a Huguenot Montgomery who made an imsucoess- 
ful attempt to get possession of the fortress. He 
had obtained an entrance, but was slain in the 
Refectory, whilst the followers who accompanied 
him were put to death in the outer halL The 
Knights of the Order of St. Michel used the 
crypts as stables for their horses. 

We ascend to the set of chambers above the 
crypts, and enter the Salle des Chevaliers, or'SaUe 
de Conferences, said to be the finest Gothic hall 
in existence. Three rows of plain solid stone 
pillars divide the hall into four naves ; the capitals 
of the piUars are richly carved with vine, acanthus, 
oak-leaves, and a host of fantastic ornaments; 
and the vaulted roof has richly carved terminal 
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roses. This hall was formerly the chapter-house of 
the monks. Every year, on the 1st of June — the 
day on which the ' reHcs of St. Aubert were trans- 
ferred from Avranches to the Mount — all the priors 
of the house who were scattered throughout France 
and England used to meet and hold a chapter. 

In the fifteenth century the monks gave up 
their beautiful haU to the knights of St. Michel, 
who from henceforth held their chapters in it. 
They also hung up banners and shields, emblazoned 
coats-of-arms above their stalls, and made the place 
bright with colour and gold. Empty and clean, it 
stands now as a memorial of a long train of eccle- 
siastics and a great host of armed men who have 
talked, and listened, and plotted, and disputed 
within it. 

We mount more dark steps to reach the old 
Benedictine refectory, in which St. Louis is said 
to have dined. It is a vast hall, divided into two 
naves by lofty pillars. Two enormous open fire- 
places, great empty mouths, gape side by side at 
one end of it. The monks are busy, clearing and 
repairing the walls, and mending the windows, 
and here, as elsewhere, trying to remove the traces 
of the long occupation of the abbey as a prison. 
The wooden partitions which divided laxge cham- 
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bers into dormitories, the flooring which converted 
them into twonstoried rooms, are all going or gone. 
Gaping holes, heaps of broken wood, scaffoldmg, 
and tools, all tell of an attempted restoration. But 
the massive pile is impromising material, and the 
felons have left a brand upon it not easy to be 
effiu^ed. The great tread-wheel is one of the most 
noticeable things either without or within the 
abbey. 

We are still climbing up the rocky mount, and 
are now near the summit, for we have reached the 
crypt which is beneath the church that stands 
upon the highest point on the island. Nineteen 
pillars support the weight of the apse. They are 
crowded together, without beauty of form or finish, 
and look like a herd of great patient beasts 
crouching under a heavy burden. A light as from 
. a star gleams out among them, and our yoimg 
priest falls on his knees before a black image of 
the Virgin, of miraculous origin, which is held in 
high repute. Wandering among these pillars in 
the * dim religious light/ we drift into talk with 
him as to his vocation. The life he leads may 
seem, he tells us, quiet and dull, but he likes it — 
it is his vocation. Some men can do one thing 
• and some another ; he does not say this is the 
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liighest that he has chosen, other people may not 
think so, but it suits him,, meets his needs. He 
is happy even now whilst he is young, and how 
much more contented he will be when he is old, 
and the temptations of youth and the love of the 
world are removed farther from him ! * We must 
obey the will of God,^ he continues, * and if I see 
that it is the will of God that I should stand here 
and preach to this pillar' — and he laid his open 
hand against the cold stone — * I must do it. What 
is it to me that it does not hear, or answer, or show 
any sign of grace ? It is only by a miracle that 
any human heart is touched. It does not concern 
me whether God chooses to perform a miracle, but 
it does concern me whether I do the work He has 
appointed for me.' The words were spoken with 
great simpHcity and earnestness, and Nmnbers 
One and Three, who had at first looked sus- 
piciously at our guide, were touched by them, but 
stUl thought it a pity he should kneel down and 

worship a Uttle dirty image. 

From the crypt we pass to the old *Pro- 

menoir,' or cloisters of the Benedictine monks in 

the twelfth century. It is rock-bound on two 

sides, and the thick outer walls are pierced with 

windows at such a height that light enters, but 
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no vision of the outer world. It is, in fact, a 
long dark vault, and a vaulted passage leads from 
it to the garden of the Benedictines — a ledge of 
rock, from which some of the stone had been 
hollowed out for bmlding purposes, and to which 
all the soil had been carried up in basketa 

Beyond the cloisters are the cachots, the cells 
used for solitary confinement. They are known 
as ' The Great Exile,' ' The Little Exile,' and ' The 

• _ 

Devil's Call.' They are all hewn out of the granite 
rock ; the first two have no light, and air is ad- 
mitted through a very small grating near the 
massive, iron-ribbed door. You enter one of 
them, and a sea of blackness swallows you up. 
You cannot see your hand before your face, or guess 
the walls that shut you in. The door is closed, 
and your heart sinks within you. You cannot 
hear the voices outside, and a great horror of 
darkness and silence seizes you. In frantic haste 
you grope around and above, to make sm^e that 
no evil thing lurks to seize you. The place is 
empty, dark, hopeless ; you shudder to think of 
the wretch shut up alone there with his crimes or 
his wrongs, and your brain is busy with the awfiil 
realities of the past, when the guide opens the 
door to ask you, with a smile, if it is enough. He 
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tells us that wlien the building was used as a 
prison, refractory prisoners were sent to these 
Cdchots, or dungeons, for twenty-foiu-, or at the 
utmost thirty-six hours. But the soldier monks 
were not so merciful I 

Another of the cachots was known as * The 
Iron Cage,^ though it was in reality a wooden 
cage. Strong wooden bars separated one end of a 
long and narrow cell, Hghted by a single window, 
from the other. It was in this cage that the 
journalist Dubourg, who had written against 
Louis XIV., was imprisoned. Here, too, he died, 
or, as some say, was devoured, still living, by 
the rats. 

On the same level with the crypt beneath the 
church and these cloisters and cachots, is the 
Benedictine burial-place of the eleventh century. 
It is also hollowed out of the rock, and we find 
that the nave of the present church is above us, 
whilst some one of these long, vaulted chambers 
was probably the first and early church. We 
pass through them, groping our way to the 
light which comes from a window in the outer 
wall Near it a tall, handsome man, about fifty 
years of age, and with the look and bearing of a 
soldier is busy with plans, and charts, and draw- 
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ings. He is making investigations, our guide tells 
us, and we pass out to a rocky platform, or rather 
to a cell, three sides of which are formed by the 
rock. The fourth is open, and there is no necessity 
for guarding it even when prisoners are at work, 
for the rock above and beneath is a sheer preci- 
pice, which would make escape that way im- 
possible. By means of an enormous tread-wheel, 
which was formerly worked by the prisoners, 
provisions were thus raised to the summit. The 
iron tramway fixed against the perpendicular face 
of the rock, up which they were hoisted, the large 
gap in the rock itself, and the dim outline of the 
great wheel within, are seen, as I have already 
said, from the sands and from the mainland. 
Near at hand the place looks like the skull, and 
the wheel like the teeth of a gigantic Death, ready 
to tear and devour its victims. 

When we returned to the old burial vaults, 
the Frenchman, busy with his plans, to whom we 
had merely bowed in passing, stopped work to 
ask if we had noticed the dark recesses, and knew 
how far they extended ? Now, our eyes had been 
unable to pierce the gloom, and we had merely 
passed along what we took to be a dark and 
narrow passage. He lighted a taper, and carrying 
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it to some little distance, showed us a large sub- 
terranean chamber leading from that in which we 
stood, and receiving no light from the outer 
world. The prisoners used it as a storehouse for 
wood, of which there was still an enormous quan- 
tity in it. Our new guide climbed over the heaps 
of wood, which at the far end reached ahnost to 
the roof Fantastic figures started out of the 
darkness as he passed, with the taper held high 
above his head ; arms threatened and hands 
beckoned him, sullen forms crouched down, and 
shadows fled firom him. He sprang from one 
projecting mass to another, rapid, agile, and sure- 
footed, until at length he had mounted almost 
to the roof, and the light of his taper was made 
dim by the distance and the height at which he 
stood. The large dimensions of the vault, its 
high arched roof, and the pillars which separated 
it from a long aisle runnhig parallel to it, were 
suggested rather than revealed to us. He re- 
turned, and the blackness hurried after him and 
shut him out agaro. 

He explained his reason for beheving that there 
are corresponding vaults and recesses on the other 
side of the passage in which we stood, and pointed 
to the evident traces of a doorway which must 
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have existed at some time in the solid masonry. 
But the whole of this part of the abbey is dead, 
and buried, like the old Benedictine monks ; their 
cloisters, their cemetery, their church, are the 
vaults above which the new structures have been 
raised. Part of the old cemetery has been used 
until recently as a storehouse for potatoes. The 
potatoes were heaped up over the bones of the old 
monks, and on the dust into which they have 
mouldered. 

* You have but to scrape the dust aside,' said 
our informant, 'and you find their bones — skulls 
and arms and legs without number.' We were 
not inclined to scrape for their bones, and left the 
vast tombs in which the past lies dead and buried, 
to turn towards the upper air. 

Our way lay through the old cloisters again, 
and then up steps leading from it, with the rock 
for a wall on our right hand. At a certain point 
the rock ended, and masonry took its place. * That 
is the summit of Mont St Michel,' said our guide ; 
* all that remains is above and on the rock I ' We 
emerge into the daylight and the open air, and 
find that we have now reached the third or top- 
most story of the abbey. On this story there are 
the cloisters, dormitories, refectory, and library of the 
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1 3tli century, and the church with its nave of the 
11th, and choir of the 15 th century. 

The exquisite cloisters, with their 220 pillars, 
are of the 13th century. What a contrast there 
is between their lightness, grace, and beauty, and 
the gloom of the old Benedictine cloisters we have 
just left ! Windows in the western wall look over 
the sea to the setting sun, and the space enclosed 
by the cloister walls is open to the blue sky, which 
was an unknown region to the older monks iq their 
dungeons. Here, for the first time, one can shake 
off the associations of the fortress or the prison. 
The lavish and exuberant decorations make one 
sympathise with the delight which the monks 
miist have felt when they had worked their way 
up to the light. The exquisite tracery of the 
arches, the slender pillars, and the delicate and 
subtle carving of the capitals, filled our guide with 
something of the enjoyment and pride his prede- 
cessors must have felt in them. Still, as we sat in 
the sunshine trying to realise the meaning of the 
change, we found that there was no mistake about 
the renunciation of the earlier times. There was 
an actual giving up of everything which makes 
life pleasant in order to attain a higher good — 
which they believed to be incompatible with the 

T 
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pleasures of this life. Whereas later, although the 
theory of incompatibility was not abandoned, the 
recluses did contrive to get all the good things of 
this life, and the enjoyment of them. But they 
did this violence to their consciences with such 
evil results to themselves, and all around them, 
as the world has seen. 

At this stage we drifted into talk about the 
Jesuit missionaries in China. Our guide was 
greatly interested in the subject, and so excited in 
discussing it that we never got him fairly back to 
any more immediate interests. We passed from 
the cloisters .to the church, which stands, as we 
have said, on the summit of the island. The nave 
was commenced in the 11th century by the Abbot 
Hildebert, and is Norman ; but the choir is much 
more recent, and very much of it belongs to the 
Renaissance. 

All the rich decorations of the church were 
destroyed at the time of the Revolution, in 1 793, 
but there are still many curious bas-reliefs, which 
have, however, been removed from their original 
positions, and placed in the chapels of the choir. 
We were struck with one which represents five 
scenes from the life of Christ, the central and 
largest being the Crucifixion. The two thieves 
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hang one on each side of Christ, and the soul, 
represented as a naked new-bom babe, is escaping 
from the mouth of each. A merciful angel is 
waiting to receive the soul of the penitent thief, 
whilst that of the impenitent is keenly watched 
by a devil with horns and hoof, and a pitchfork 
held in an ominous and suggestive position. 

I think that the relief of having escaped from 
the crypts and cachots beneath may help to ac- 
count for our admiration of the lightness, and 
largeness, and beauty of the church. It is very 
bare, and has the look of having been swept and 
garnished 

Several years ago the restorations and repara-? 
tion which had become necessary were confided to 
the prisoners, a fact which makes any detailed 
account of them superfluous. Over and above 
anything that could by any possibility have been 
required, they erected some enormous pillars in 
the nave. Works of supererogation are always out 
of place. 

We passed from the church to the rocky 
terrace known as * Beauregard,' and now from the 
very summit of the island looked once more over 
the wide expanse of sea and land — looked a fare- 
well that W£ts not all regret. It is better to 
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know that some things have been than that they 
are, and the great interest of Mont St. Michel 
must be that it is the monument of a past that 
is dead and gone ; that the pious hermits, the 
wicked monks, the dissolute soldiers, and the 
prisoners, will return no more. We left the 
church and descended on the outside of the abbey 
buildings, passing the cistern imder the northern 
transept, which contains twelve himdred tons of 
water. By many steps we reached the point 
from which we had started, and there in the 
entrance-hall, the first of the Montgomeries, we 
chose our photographs. The * brother' who sold 
them aided us with great intelligence, selecting 
the best he could find on the counters, and even 
then not contented until he had seen if he had no 
better copies in reserve. Had we not chosen too 
many ? he asked. Did we want all those ? Surely 
not the small size and the large ones also ? Yes, 
we wanted them all, but should like the names 
written on them, lest we should forget. ^ I will 
fetch you a pen,' said the frdre, ^and tell you the 
names. I would do it for you myself with plea- 
sure, but I cannot write.' The announcement 
gave us as much surprise as if it had come from 
a curate in the Church of England, but it was 
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stated so frankly and simply that we could no 
more have remarked upon it than if he had con- 
fessed to ignorance of the Zend Avesta. For all 
that, I am free to confess that I was dying to 
know why he couldn't write, especially iis he was 
appointed salesman to the establishment. And if 
I ever go again I' mean to ask somebody else 
about it. 

We said good-bye to him and to our guide 
with regret, and once again turned our footsteps 
to the outer world, and towards the wall ^ La 
MerveiUe,' by which we proposed to descend. 
There is now no garrison in the place ; soldiers 
and criminals were removed together, and the 
marvel is, therefore, not there are so few, but 
that there are any inhabitants at all, since there 
can be so very little occupation for thena. 

From the walls we looked down into gardens 
aad. houses beneath us, passed under mighty fig- 
trees, which in many places overshadowed the 
path, and longed for tempting grapes, which we 
stood and contemplated as they hung beneath us 
in delicious bunches. Now that special garden 
belonged to the maje population of the island^ 
namely, the brigand, who gladly recognised us, 
cut the grapes, and sent them to us by an old 
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woman, who put a ladder against the wall, and 
handed them to ns in a plate. As we were 
speaking to her angry voices in an adjoining gar- 
den attracted her attention. She looked over the 
wall, burst into tears, and scrambled down the 
ladder, leaving her plate, with the franc in it, 
upon the wall She turned back to explain : 
* Mon Dieu ! man Dieu ! it is a daughter fighting 
with her own mother-in-law ! I cannot bear to 
see it/ But we looked, and saw two women 
looking coarse and wicked ; the younger one much 
more so than the elder. So far as we could make 
out, they were fighting for the possession of an 
old broom-handle. The daughter secured it ; and 
pushing her mother-in-law out of the house, pro- 
ceeded to bolt and fasten doors and windows. 
To her disappoiatment, the old woman did not 
return and renew the struggle, but went away 
to her neighbours, and loudly bewailed her wrongs. 
In vain the daughter-in-law opened doors and 
windows, and defied her to return, the old woman 
• wo\ild not even look at the house. At last the 
younger appeared at a door in the roof, which 
opened on the wall close to us, and passed out, 
singing in a harsh, triumphant manner. This 
scene dragged the little island back into real life, 
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and showed it as it really is — £(^4)op\ilation of 
poor and ignorant people, with no other employ- 
ment or trade than making shell baskets and 
pincushions, and a chance of now and then con- 
ducting a stranger round the walls. A quarrel 
like that which we had witnessed was an event 
of all-absorbing interest. When we left the waUs, 
and walked up the narrow street beneath, we 
found every one discussing it. 

The brigand awaited us at the inn. He had 
made up his mind that a friend of his with a boat 
should earn an honest penny by rowing us up the 
Coesnon to the mainland ; that another dear 
fiiend should assist ; that he himself would accom- 
pany us; and that a still more intimate fiiend, 
the ostler, should also be of the party. We 
protested against the arrangement, but the brigand 
had secured his point by sending the carriage 
away over the sands, and we had to submit. He 
helped us into the boat with such vigoiu*, and 
pinched oiu* arms so dreadfully in the operation, 
that Number Three insisted on his being ^ bought 
off' before we started. So we gave him a pour- 
hoire, and told him that he need not accompany 
us farther. He was quite contented with the 
arrangement, and stood on the bank shouting 
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good wishes to us, and superfluous directions to 
the rowera We left the island glorified in ihe 
rays of the setting sun — quite a typical island, 
outer walls to guard against all foes, outer waves 
washing the strong wall ; within, the village 
rising house above house upon the rock ; the 
aspiration of the village fulfilled, as it were, in 
the abbey, and the aspiration of the abbey in the 
church. But the completion of the church, the 
spire with the Archangel, is now wanting, and 
its place is occupied by a square tower with* a 
platform, from whence the curious traveller may 
count church steeples, and towns, and villages, 
and distant islands in the sea. And the island, 
like the church tower, is a place firom which to 
look out upon the past, a past that is utterly at 
an end. That life in which soldiers and priests 
occupied the social heights, and all otheiB merely 
crouched about their feet to minister to them, and 
drag out a wretched life sustained by their bounty, 
is gone for ever. Nothing else has come to take 
the place of priest and soldier in Mont St Michel 
They are gone, but the ignorance and poverty 
which they called forth and fostered remam to> 
testify against them. 

L^ok at it from afkr, however, and how the 
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glow of sunset glorifies the place, and distance 
l^ids it new beauties ! We were glad the 
brigand played us that trick, as we sat silent 
in the boat and the golden island glowed like a 
vision and then faded out into cold grey rock 

We had some diflBculty in finding our coach- 
man, who had given himself up to skittles and 
cider. He invited us to partake of the cider, and 
we turned away in such indignation that his 
companion said to him, ^ Are they princes V The 
irony was not lost upon us, but we sternly walked 
on, and when the carriage at length overtook us 
the coachman was penitent, and tried to appease 
us by a present of walnuts which he stole fi:om 
somebody else's tree. 

Although evening was far advanced, the 
threshers whom we had passed were still at work, 
A large heap of grain lay near them, and the road 
was knee-deep in straw. Men, women, and 
children, their day's work over, sat laughing and 
talking. There was no longer a quadrille party, 
as in the morning, tut four women and three men 
stood in a row working like one machine with 
seven fliails. 

We went home very quietly, saddened by 
the dreary waste around us, and recalling little 
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bits to tell Number Two. We did tell her, but 
she refused to chronicle the events of this day, 
and so it fell to the lot of Number Four to take 
up her pea I now replace it in her more skilftil 
fingers, and in my turn * subside/ 
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CHAPTEK IX. 

AVRANCHES — PONTOESON — DOL — ST. MALO — 

DINAN. 

How soon do we forget pain! How long do 
we remember pleasantness ! Thus — is it strange ? 
no, it is not strange at all that the dreary day 
which resulted, not unfortunately, in the account 
of Mont St. Michel being written by Number 
Four, is now recalled by Number Two only as a 
quiet misty time, of which she is obHvious of 
everything except the exceeding kindliness that 
surrounded her, the sweet expression of the faces, 
the tender tone of the voices, English and French, 
for the femme de chambre in despair called in some 
EngHsh ladies to her sick charge. Who they were 
Number Two never asked nor knew, for they left 
next day, but she cherishes still the recollection 
of their gentle services, as well as those of the 
faithful little Frenchwoman, with hand so light, 
and heart so warm, and patience never failing, 
whom she will likely never again behold in 
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this world Whenever she thinks of Avranches, 
she thinks of these, and still persists that the 
place was a pleasant place — not dull, only peacefdl 
— though the most she saw of it was the rose- 
covered chintz of the bed-curtaiQS and the odd 
parapet of the opposite house before mentioned. 
Ay, and though the one thing she came to see she 
did not see ; and Mont St. Michel, with all its 
wonders and beauties, remains, and probably will 
ever remain, to her a Yarrow unvisited, a bliss 
unabtained. But Avranches is a permanent re- 
membrance, in all its sweet picturesqueness — a 
place where, it seems, the sun always shines ; the 
great sweeps of forestrland keep unfaded their 
waves upon waves of vivid geeen ; and the bay, 
with its grey, castellated rock of St. Michel, and 
the long flat island of Tombeleine, lies for ever 
bathed in that glittering soft sea calm. 

Nevertheless, as soon as travelling was possible, 
even Number Two was anxious to depart, for time 
was limited, and we were already nearly due at 
our to\u:'s end. So One and Four took the law 
into their own hands. Four engaging to speak, and 
One to maintain a dignified dumbness, which im- 
plied anything and gave the weight of masculine 
authority to everything, they set forth to find a 
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vehicle which should take us easily and safely to 
Dol, the nearest potat where we could reach the 
now desirable railway. Up and down the town 
they went, always seemtag to come back to the 
same point — the market-place, where sat old 
women under old umbrellas, selling the oddest 
combination of fish and vegetables, with fruit rare 
and lovely to an English eye and taste — grapes, 
figs, melons, in unlimited quantity. At last they 
succeeded ia finding another old woman, who had 
a carriage for hire, but who, on the strength of a 
husband in Paris, horses six mQes out in the field, 
and a vaurien of a cocker , asked about three times 
as much as she ought to have done. A parley 
ensued. Volxmiinous French from Number Foiu*, 
severe, solemn, Britannic silence on the part of 
Number One. ^ Monsieur could not think of pay- 
ing such a sum, — thought it exorbitant, — was 
exceedingly displeased' (here Monsieur, respond- 
ing to a hint, looked as black as thunder and as 
inflexible as three resolute Britons rolled into one). 
* There was, therefore, nothing to be done but to 
go elsewhere.' 

^ Ah, mon Dieul reconsidered the complaisant 
Frenchwoman, ^ that would be a great pity. She 
supposed Monsieur must have his way. Would be 
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consider such and such a sum too much ? ' suddenly 
descending in the scale of charges so rapidly that 
Number Four immediately guessed how much 
these innocent-looking Normans were cheating us 
obnoxious English. 

^ No, Monsieur objected still ; but perhaps a 
modified arrangement might be possible.' And at 
last a bargain was completed, at which, obedient 
to another hint, Monsieur smiled, sweet as sum- 
mer, and professed himself quite satisfied. 

* Ah, Madame, Messieurs les maris have always 
their own way, n'est-ce pas ? Touiours, toujours ! ' 
said the Frenchwoman, regarding quite pathetically 
* Madame ' and her supposed husband. So Num- 
bers One and Four, not disclaiming their unex- 
pected honours, came back with flying colours, and 
sent Nimibers Two and Three into fits of laughing 
over their graphic account of the scene. 

But, pimctual to the minute, the two horses, 
reported as hard to catch in their field as young 
bui&loes on a prairie, stood peaceably at the inn- 
door, guided by the vaurien, who seemed the 
mildest of blue-bloused Norman peasants. It was 
a sunshiny day, and even Number Two revived a 
little to the pleasures of travelling, the interest of 
perpetually new scenes, the amusement of watching 
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curious forms of human nature, so diverse, and yet 
radically so much the same. 

^ The noblest study of mankind is man,' and so 
we got into conversation with our vaurien^ and 
gained a deal of information about every house we 
passed, the principal one being a most pretentious 
modem edifice, with corresponding grounds ; the 
property, he told us, of a gentleman whom the 
neighbourhood had dubbed ^ Monsieur le Marquis 
de Chocolat' After that we passed into a region 
very pretty, but very desolate, with only an occa- 
sional house, or cluster of houses, breaking the 
monotony of the long line of road. Sometimes 
there seemed to be a little agricultural work gomg 
on. In one place we saw a group fit for a painter 
— two men and two women threshing wheat. 
Their figures, and the rhythm of their flails, 
used alternately in perfect time, made a quartette 
that was quite a treat to both eye and ear. And 
here, too, we noticed, as Number Four has said, 
that women's rights in Normandy seemed to con- 
sist in working as hard as the men, or a trifle 
harder. At village cider-houses — alas ! as nu- 
merous quite as our beer-houses — at cottage doors 
and street comers, it was always the men we saw 
idling about, the women were generally busy at 
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work Only once did we notice a group really 
doing nothing ; but then they were actually old 
women, ugly as the witches in ^ Macbeth/ and they 
sat in a gossiping row, perfectly happy apparently, 
round a huge manure-heap, which proves — what 
often occurred to us English, — that there must be 
something very peculiar in the construction of 
French noses. 

At Pontorson we ought, according to * Murray,' 
to have seen something — a fine old church and 
curious mutilated carvings ; but we saw nothing 
beyond the commonplace street, and the large, 
desolate inn-bedroom, where we took refuge from 
the warfare between two rival hotel-keepers for 
the possession of us unworthy during the hour 
and half that the horses had to rest. Except — 
yes, I remember — Numbers One and Three did 
nobly start to investigate the church-yard, but 
soon returned, having seen nothing more curious 
than a few grave-stones, on every one of which 
were carved queer ornaments, which they after- 
wards learnt were meant for large stone tears, 
— and having found their sole object of interest in 
the singeing of a large black pig. 

We had hoped to get fresh horses at Pontor- 
son ; but oiu* vaurieUy who seemed as weak and 
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pliable as if lie had been the greatest satat alive, 
altogether failed in his negotiations, and we had to 
go forward, mdulging our tired horses as best we 
could, and trusting to fate that we should reach 
Dol somehow, perhaps in time for the traia to St. 
Malo, whither, with a wild longing to find strength 
in the fresh sea-breezes. Number Two entreated 
to go. Bright was the sun, delicious the air, lovely 
the country that stretched out before us, yet for 
the first hour our minds were too whoUy intent on 
our horses to enjoy anything much. Then cross- 
ing the little river Coesnon, we became aware that 
*We Four in Normandy' was now a misnomer. 
We had passed into Brittany, that ciuious and 
beautiftil country of which its natives are so proud, 
and the remembrance of which they retained im- 
memorially by fixing upon ours the name of La 
Grande Bretagne. 

We need not be ashamed of the title. De- 
scending from the carriage on a lull-top, tempted 
at last by the most magnificent blackberries that 
ever grew, we suddenly looked behind us, and 
beheld a view impossible ever to forget. An 
amphitheatre, miles on miles in circumference, lay 
below — not an actual dense forest, but a sea of 
waving woodland; for any intermediate pasture- 

u 
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fields are all planted with apple-trees^ so that the 
country is one huge orchard. What it must be 
when the forest-trees first burst into leaf^ and the 
apple-trees into blossom, may be imagined. 

But we cannot stop either to admire scenery 
or gather blackberries. Is it not one of the sad 
things of travelling, that the traveller, more than 
most men, * never continueth in one stay,* that the 
pleasant places are as fiigitive as the unpleasant 
ones — mere pictures in a panorama that is always 
moving on ? Like a picture, therefore, now looks 
this beautiful Breton country, with the women 
in queer Breton head-dresses flitting through it — 
always the women ; for, as before said, they seemed 
much busier than the men. In the few villages 
we passed, they sat knitting in groups, with their 
children round them ; and deeper in the countiy 
we saw them collected about the apple-crushing 
machines, or following the huge fruit-laden wains, 
or picking up the rosy-cheeked refuse that still lay 
at the foot of the half-emptied trees. They were 
not handsome, these Breton women — less so de- 
cidedly than the Normans — and they all seemed 
prematurely aged, probably with out-door labour ; 
and yet it was better to see them, big, strong, 
bucolic-looking creatures, in their rough, pictur- 
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eeqne costume ^^better by half than the fine, 
flaunting, dirty, sodden-faced, gin-palace-haimting 
women who are the mothers of our city population. 
But the afternoon advanced, our horses grew 
dower and slower, and our hearts were sinking 
within us> when we saw in the distance an unmis^ 
takable town, surmounted by a cathedral tower, 
and not far from it a great long hilly crouching like 
an enormous beast, something after the shape of 
the Wrekin in Shropshire, only it was not so 
green, but had housed and gardens sprinkled over 
ita back and sides. This was Mont Dol^ one of the 
curiosities of thd district, from its queer form and 
the way in which it seems to lift itself suddenly 
out of the plain, just as the rock of St. Michel 
risesout of the sea. Indeed, being of the same 

was also once a mmilax island, andthat the bay 
extended thus far. Its present margin, not far oS, 
ift so shallow that, though the tide flows up almost 
to the door-sills of the fishing^ottages that ring it 
round, no boat can approach thenu This we 
heard, but saw nothing, not even the celebrated 
Hochers de Cancale, close by, where feed the innu- 
merable oysters upon which all Paris feeds in its 
turn. Our whole minds were set upon catching 
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the train^ and returning to the bosom of ciyilisa^ 
tioa 

Civilisation, did I say ? Alas ! certainly St 
Male was not the place to go to for it. Of all the 
abominable towns I. ever saw — at least a century 
behind any provincial town in England in the 
comforts, and cleanlinesses, and decencies of life 
— St. Male is the worst 1 Ghost of M. le Vicomte 
de Ch&teaubriand, so sweetly sentimental, so 
charming in your devotion to your faithfiil 
Madame R^camier, so egotistically exacting of 
the luxuries and refinements of life, — do you ever 
come back and haunt that hotel which makes 
its fame upon the room where you were bom? 
A room we did not visit, nor your tomb either. 
Monsieur le Vicomte, you being no hero to us ; 
but the four-and-twenty hours we spent in your 
native town were enough to sicken us of it for 
life. 

Enough. Let us turn from the dark to the 
bright side : there is a bright side to everything. 
Undoubtedly St. Malo is a curious place ; a town 
built entirely on a little island in a bay, and 
crossed to from the mainland by a drawbridge ; 
fortified to such an extent that one feels as if 
one had been besieged, or was going to be besieged 
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immediately ; and to see ordinary life carried on 
therein, or to walk idly on the deserted ramparts, 
and gaze round on the placid sea, emptied of 
invading ships, seems quite unnatural One ex- 
pects, simply as a matter of completeness, the 
bombarding squadron of Admiral Berkeley, or the 
army of the second Duke of Marlborough, or the 
countless privateers that in the last war used to 
drop in and out of the harbour of St. Malo, to 
pounce upon any innocent English merchantman, 
like a spider upon a fly. People say that a great 
many large fortunes were made at this time by 
the Malouins, who have never quite liked to men- 
tion how they made them. 

But how of the Four ? We slept, we rose, we 
wandered idly hither and thither round the ram- 
parts, where the delicious sweet sea-air neutralised 
other airs not exactly from heaven ; we watched 
the tide creep over the * sillonl the space of sand 
between island and mainland. Numbers Three 
and Four valorously set :^rth along the chain of 
half-sunken rocks or islets which stretched out 
seawards, the most part of which is covered at 
high water, — and came back wet, enthusiastic, 
rather regretting that they had nearly escaped 
being islanded at the end there until the next low 
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tida Numbers One and Two contented them- 
selves with investigating the town, buying charm- 
ing Algerine baskets of a young Malouin, who 
WSU9 exceedingly proud of his English, and 
penetrating, so fair as it was possible, into the 
castle, buUt by that most independent person, 
Anne of Brittany, who put over one of its towers 
the quaint inscription, ' Qui qu'on grogney ainsi 
sera: c^est man plaisirJ Doubtless she had her 
plaiair — this Breton lady. And to this day you 
cannot look at the general character of Breton 
heads without feeling that the race are bom to 
get their plaisir, yiaa, their own way — in most 
Lg. W which p«^t, we J m e^ 
rience before nightfall : but of this anon. 

There were two or three ways of getting to 
Dinan, our next resting-place, which we were 
hungering to reach — by carriage, by diligence, or 
by boat. The first was a roundabout way ; of the 
second we had had enough ; the third, hearing 
that the scenery down . t)ie Banco was not unlike 
that of the Clyde in Scotland, we thought we 
would try. So after a morning in which we had 
exhausted, we believed, aU the curiosities of St 
Male, and certainly our own capacities for en- 
during its unpleasantness, we thankfully bade it 
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adieu, leaving nothing behind that we regretted, 
except one face, set off bj her peculiar head- 
dress — a grave, sweet, strong Breton face, whidf 
I am sure had ^ a story in it,' though the woman 
was only a femme de chambre at an ion. MUlais 
might have painted it; or Miss Thackeray in- 
vented out of it one of her charming studies of 
French women, such as Heine; and even an 
ordinary observer could not help feeling that such 
women would make mothers of a race that fully 
justified the tolerably good esteem ia which the 
Bretons hold themselves, and no doubt deserve to be 
held. They are, we were given to imderstand, both 
more moral and religious, as a people, than those 
of other provinces : they keep the Sabbath more 
strictly at St. Malo than in any town in France. 
It is only to be wished that thev would add to 
toir glness a certain qualit/which ha« been 
de«criLa.being.nexf'to/an.ongOhri^an 
virtues — cleanliness ; so that strangers need not 
be^ driven to the resolution, in bidding adieu to 
this most picturesque and curious place, never to 
set foot in it agaia. 

It did feel almost like Scotland, settling our- 
selves on board the steamer, whence, after just 
catching a glimpse of Dinard opposite, and of the 
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wide sea-view behind, we saw following after us 
what on the Clyde we should have called ' a scud ' 
» — a sudden drenching shower, sweeping up from 
the sea in trailing skirts of rain, obliterating 
everything for the time being. It will pass, we 
said, for our tour had been wonderfully fortunate 
as to weather ; but it did not pass — rather dark- 
ened down. When we ceased rocking on the 
mouth of the Ranee, and began sailing down 
between its banks, admiring them as much as we 
could between the fissures of combined umbrellas, 
the scenery certainly became more Scotch than 
ever, especially the rain. Slowly the shores, 
which might have been pretty in sunshine, van- 
ished in the mist, and we devoted our whole 
energies to keeping ourselves from being soaked 
througk Meanwhile we watched a party of 
Frenchmen, apparently young proprietaires going 
to la chasse, which in this part of the country 
consists, we are told, chiefly in a splendid * get- 
up' for the occasion. Certainly their toilettes 
were astonishing, and their game-bags so highly 
ornamental as to make it rather a satisfactory 
circumstance that, as we heard afterwards, they 
are not often filled But we had not much time 
for criticism, since, as soon as ever the rain began 
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to show a settled determination to fall — not 
furiously, but with a persistent soak, such as we 
had never yet seen in France — our sporting firiends 
retired under shelter, whence they never emerged 
during the rest of the voyage. 

For us, we braved it out. There are worse 
positions than that of four resolute people, well 
happed and cheerful-minded, each ready to endure 
inconvenience, and to save the others from it, 
sitting together on the deck of a steamer, and 
trying to make the best of things. In spite of 
the blinding rain, we saw enough of the Ranee 
and its scenery to show us that heather and fern 
might grow luxuriantly, rocks be tumbled about 
in charming picturesqueness, and waves run merrily 
into pretty pebbly httle bays, here in France as 
well as in our famihar North And though, of 
course, the Ranee is not equal to our river of 
rivers — the Clyde— still it is a very beautiful 
stream, and, spite of the rain, we were almost 
sorry when we found our engines suddenly stop- 
ping, and our voyage at an end. 

Then ensued a scene which certainly never 
would have happened even in the most barbaric 
regions of Scotland. It seems the Ranee requires 
to have its channel periodically cleansed, in order 
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to make it navigable to Diaan. Accordingly 
'within about four miles of that town^ the stream is 
dammed up^ and traffic ceases^ the rest of the 
route being taken up by road. We had arrived 
the very day before the waters were to be let on 
again, and accordingly we were turned out, a 
troop of bewildered passengers, to find our way on 
as best we might, by means of a row of half-ar 
dozen camages_if such tumble-down veMclcB 
deserved the name — that we saw waiting on the 
bank. 

Instantly we were surroimded by a troop of 
natives, as wild in looks and speech as if they had 
been South Sea Islanders. They vociferated, — ^they 
snatched at our baggage, — they clutched us by the 
arm, to enforce their requests that we would enter 
tiieir equipages ; indeed, the drivers of two began 
a regular stand-up fight for the possession of our 
unfortunate selves. How it was settled I know 
not ; I only know that somehow or other we took 
shelter from the beating rain in an old * shandry- 
dan' of some kind, in which the two insane-looking 
Bretons who mounted in front promised to convey 
us to an hotel we indicated Accordingly, packed 
as tightly as possible, we started, dashing at a 
reckless pace along the high steep river-bank, over 
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which — though happily we knew it not — only 
yesterday a carriage had been driven, and one of 
its occupants drowned. 

Still we felt not quite comfortable, especially 
as at every wretched cabaret we passed — and we 
passed about one in each half-mile — the whole 
procession of vehicles stopped, and aU the owners 
turned out to refresh themselves with potations of 
cider, or cider-brandy, said to be the strongest, 
nastiest, and most injurious form of alcohol made 
in Europe. Meanwhile their horses — the wiser 
and nobler animals of the two — quietly cropped 
the grass at the very edge of the dangerous path, 
and the passengers, shut in and helpless, waited 
patiently or impatiently, according to their tem- 
peraments, till the refreshment was over. 

These pauses, lasting from ten to fifteen 
minutes each, somewhat lengtiiened the road to 
Dinan. But when at last we saw the town, our 
annoyances, dangers, and wrongs, were forgotten. 
Imagine a bright, rapid riv^r, about as wide as 
the Severn at Bristol, or the Tay at Dunkeld, 
running along between deep banks, till, on a 
sudden sweep, these rise into high rocks, upon 
which grows a white, cathedral-crowned town on 
one side, and a green suburb on the other. Con- 
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necting them, cut out sharply ^against the blue 
sky — it was blue now, for the rain had ceased — 
was the span of a huge viaduct, massive and solid, 
yet so exquisite in proportion that it looked as 
light and airy as if fairies had built it during 
the night, or as if it had not been built at aU, but 
grown as naturally as the rocks and trees. In a 
breath we aU exclaimed that Dinan was one of 
the very prettiest places we had ever seen ! and 
every succeeding day (we stayed four bright days, 
though on two of them it rained all day long) 
confirmed the impression. 

* Pretty' is perhaps the best word. No Breton ^ 
scenery that we feU in with is a^uaJly grand ; its ' 
chief peculiarity is a general sense of green, sun- 
shiny beauty — home-like, and yet noveL No 
wonder that, like Avranches, it is much colonised 
by English, our compatriots, whom ill-health or 
ill-fortune has driven abroad for a time. Not 
after the fashion of Boulogne and other places — 
it is too dull, too quiet a town for disreputable 
immigrants. The little society at Dinan is ap- 
parently seldom afliicted with a greater sin than 
poverty; and in this delicious climate, in the 
simplicity of life enforced by a community so 
small that everybody must know everybody, and 
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all liis or her affairs, impecuniosity ceases to be 
mucli of an evil. This small colony of happy aliens, 
V)Tiilding their nests together on the highest point 
of the rock, and living in that friendly fraternity 
i?^hich is so difficult to get in England — gossiping 
a good deal, no doubt, and perhaps growing by 
force of circumstances a little narrow and isolated, 
but invariably kind to one another in trouble, and 
sympathetic in joy, also ready to welcome, heart- 
-warm, any new-comer with their own tongue, as 
ttey welcomed us — we will not write about them, 
but we remember them, and shall always think 
with pleasure of the little English circle at Dinan. 
This day, alas ! we were not under its pro- 
tecting wing, or we should not have suffered as 
we did, in almost the only instance on our tour 
where the natives reaUy set themselves to plun- 
der the foreigner. 

Arrived in the town, our vehicle stopped, not 
at the hotel we had indicated, but at another, 
which looked so dirty, so disreputable, that we 
declined to enter it, and insisted on being driven 
to the one we had named. Our driver refused, 
and declared that here, and here alone, could we 
go. Then ensued a fierce parley, in which all the 
Britannic spirit revolted against oppression, and 
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all the Breton spirit determined, like Anne of 
Brittany, to get its plaisir. Number Four, as 
spokeswoman, in most decided and indignant 
French, insisted on our being conveyed to the 
place we had bargained for. Number One ex- 
pressed an opinion to the effect that all French-* 
men, nay, aU foreigners, were— weU, never mind r 
Niunber Three looked unutterable things; while 
Number Two sat, silent and worn out, until the 
enemy began to take down our luggage and twcu 
us out of the carriage. Then her heroism broke 
down ; she beg£red that she mi^ht be taken any- 
«i«e. on ../L,, if only7e ™%ht % do™ 
her veaiT hmd in peace. So, out of dieer pitr, a 
paction r^l,^ indignant tW, Ld it 
was agreed that, for the consideration of five 
francs, we should be conveyed to the right hotel 
Accordingly, the luggage was replaced, we solemnly 
remounted, and were driven— just round the comer! 
Great was the wrath of the three, and hard to 
bear the grin of the delighted cocher, as he held 
out his hand for his fare. But it had been a 
bargain, and must> of course, be held to — John 
Bull never breaks his word ; only^ when^ with a 
satirical smile, which ran throu^ the circle of 
admiring constricts gathered to witness ih^ 
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altercsation between the native and the foreigner, 
our driver suggested that Monsieur should add 
to his generosity by giving a powrhoire^ Monsieur 
could stand it no longer. The five-franc piece 
came out of the indignant British pocket, and 
then the wrath followed in a burst. 

^C^est un vol ! * cried Number One impetuously; 
and marched away. The rest followed, Number 
Four boiling with suppressed anger. Number 
Three scarcely less furious, and Number Two 
following after, in a most humiliated and de- 
pressed condition, feeling that for her had been 
sacrificed not only franes, but patriotism, honour, 
and justice. 

But we ^ere safe in harbour. The landlady 
condoled with us, but said, of course, that no 
imposition was surprising, coming from that hotel. 
She gave us the best rooms in her own ; within 
half an hour she made us so comfortable, hovering 
about us with her bright Breton face, pleasant and 
taotherly, that we soon forgot our wronga Friends 
came about us, protecting us from the possibility 
of ftui;her cheatiug, and guaranteeing our respect- 
ability in the eyes of the hoteL We had an ex- 
cellent tahle-d'hdtey and the salon aU to ourselves, 
where, if any one had seen the merry Four over 
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a regular English game at whist, they would 
hardly have recognised the four grumblers at St. 
Malo and its dirt, the four forlorn voyagers under 
dripping umbrellas, the four ill-used travellers, 
victims to Breton rogues. 

Not that I mean to say all Bretons are rogues, 
but they certainly are a rougher race than, for 
instance, the Normans. In their patois^ too, there 
is, even to a foreigner, as great a difference as 
between the speech of Cockneydom and Yorkshire, 
and in their manners a still greater variety. They 
pride themselves upon being not French at all, * 
but Breton; and certainly, they hardly seem of 
the same race as the poHte Frenchman of the 
Boulevaxds, with his smaJl figure, shai^, smiling 
face, and voluble, mincing, high-pitched voice. 
The Breton, big, bony, rough-tongued, is really 
more like a Briton by far. And yet there is a 
strong antipathy between the peoples, as our 
countrymen here informed us. Even the £40,000 
per annum which the English are said to spend 
at Dinan has not reconciled the natives to their 
presence in the town. There are still disputes 
without end — ^in fact, a sort of permanent guerilla 
warfare between them and us, which only a few 
days before had come to a climax. A party of 
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English cricketers, retnmuig from a day^s pleasure 
at St. Servan, had rashly called a Breton cochon ! 
which the cochon rettimed by a cut of his whip. 
Thereupon ensued a general fight, the remem- 
brance of which was likely to rankle in the Dinan 
mind for months. 

But we were not foreign immigrants, prone to 
look with too critical eyes on natural faults with 
which we had no sympathy ; nor were we disposed 
to call even our enemy of the neighbouring hotel a 
cochon. So we accepted our blessiags, and laid 
us down mider the roof of our kind-faced landlady, 
and within a stoneVthrow of stiU kindher friends, 
with a deeper feehng of peace than we had known 
since we left England. We had also another 
source of thankfulness — at Dinan we re-found 
our clothes. 

And here for a word of tender warning. Let 
no rash Continental tourists, who have suffered as 
we once did by the incumbrance of luggage, think 
to save themselves by leaving it behind them, and 
roaming about even for a few days with only a 
hand-bag and *what they stand in,' No one 
knows his or her fate, especially in travelling. 
The n^^ of bei^ e^ Jer pelting J, 
knowing well that you have no other dress than 

X 
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the one you now sit and soak in; the dread of 
falling ill, and being detained at an hotels and 
wondering what in the wide world you shaU do 
while the hlanchisseuse detains your garments, and 
makes you exalt the common comforts of your life 
into absolute luxuries — aU these sorrows T pas3 
over, because no one woxild pity them, or sympa- 
thise with the agony of waiting for telegraphic 
messages, the reckoning of the speed of the grande 
vitessBy the doubts as to whether French officials, 
to whom the matter had been confided, were to be 
trusted at all Nor shall I describe the thriU of 
happiness with which at last we stood over our 
welcome portmanteau, safe and independent of the 
world. Never, as long as we are in it, will we be 
left to wander over it without, at least, those ' two 
changes of raiment ' which Biblical authority has 
immortalised 

But our wanderings were drawing to an end. 
Numbers One and Two were already due to 
friends far off, Numbers Three and Four to others 
still fttrther. This day, on which, in the deep 
felicity of clean attire, we walked through the 
Simday streets of Dinan to its cathedral service, 
the last Catholic church we were Ukely to have a 
chance of attending, was to be the final wind-up 
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of the adventures of Us Four in Normandy. We 
felt a little sad, for aU our holidays are rare, our 
combined holidays still rarer, and people who thus 
travel together without quarrelling, and actually 
regret one another at the end, must be, everybody 
must aUow, very peculiar, not to say estimable in- 
dividuals. So, at first, we did not look at Dinan 
quite as admiringly as we ought to have done, 
from the regret that we should not see it properly 
together, since Numbers Three and Four were to 
depart quite early on Monday morning. 

Still, the town struck us, on nearer view, with 
fiill confirmation of our first vision of it. A more 
picturesque place can hardly be ; some of its 
streets are delicious in their quaint antiquity ; 
and the square, with its formal trees, and its 
statue — ugly enough — of that ugly, improvident, 
heroic, affectionate, noble Du Guesclin, the grand 
hero of Brittany, — is unique of its kind. Then 
there is the castle, built by the Duchess Anne, 
and now used as a prison (which we afterwards 
went over, but not a * Four') ; the Jardin Anglais, 
greatly boasted of, and certainly very pretty; 
above all, the lovely viaduct, which makes a fea- 
ture from aU points of view, every point seeming 
lovelier than the last. 
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Dman is a clean town, too; probably from 
being set on a hill, so that its open street-gutters 
are less harmfiil tlian beneficdal If a storm comes, 
— and one came just as we were quitting the 
cathedral, — in five minutes the whole street is in a 
flood We found ourselves islanded on a door-step, 
and compelled to leap over a roaiing torrent 
nearly three feet wide, unless we could wait for 
its subsiding, wHch we were told would not be 
for a quarter of an hour more. But it acted as 
a first-rate health-officer — no such abominable 

# 

odours as at Coutances, GranviUe, and St. Malo, 
troubled our sensitive British noses at DLnaji. 
Instead, though it was Sunday, there was the rich 
perfume of peaces and peaiB atti«.jting the r«- 
spectable mass-goers as they tinned home, and 
furnishing a picture like one of George Lance's at 
every street comer. The fruit was not quite ripe, 
certarnly, and, though it may seem heterodox and 
unpoetical to say it, I doubt whether open-air 
grapes, melons, or peaches, are reaUy half so 
luscious as our hothoiise fruit, but they were most 
beautiful to look at Though it was Suaday, we 
bought and ate. 

Another Simday expedition we made — our 
last — which will long remain vivid in our me- 
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moriea The rain clearing and the blue sky 
coming back again — ah ! that bright-blue sky of 
franco, seldom absent for a day — we determined 
to go somewhere, and some of us said, * Let us go 
to La Garaye/ 

Mrs. Norton's poem has made well known that 
touching story of a devoted husband and his 
beautiful loving wife, whom a sudden accident 
changed into a crippled invalid for life ; how they 
turned their house into a hospital, and both gave 
themselves to the end of their days to the duty of 
succouring the afficted, with not only their per- 
sonal fortune, but personal care. 

* The Lady of La Garaye ' might or might not 
have been the lovely character Mrs. Norton has 
painted her, but there is no doubt that she and 
her husband were most remarkable people — true 
phaana^piste in a. age when phiWthxopy w» 
not the fashion ; that they quitted entirely the 
gay world in which they were bom, aad hid them- 
selves in this far-away nook among their sick, 
whom they personally tended. For this end they 
both studied medicine and surgery; and the 
Comtesse is reported to have been a famous 
oculist They died — happUy, ahnost a quarter of 
century before the brutalities of the Revolution 
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destroyed the firuit of their labours, and made the 
Ch&teau of La Graraye the ruin it is now. 

We entered it, crossing a muddy field and still 
muddier wood, to a farm-house which is made out 
of some of its out-buildings, and inhabited by a 
tenant of the present owner, who turns what we 
caU in England 'an honest penny' by showing it 
to strangers. It is that most touching form of 
ruin-no cattle, not even a baxonial mansion, only 
a house. The gates of the garden where the 
Lady of La Garaye may have cultivated her 
medicinal plants are broken and lichen-covered; 
the gnarled apple-trees still bear fruit in their 
old age, and that day were a picture of rosy 
plenty ; but over everything is thrown the shade 
of desolation. Bound the shattered windows, 
from which many a sick face may have looked 
out, gazing its last on this beautiful world, and 
many another brightened into health as it caught 
its first hopeM peep at the half-forgotten world 
outside — round these blank, eyeless windows, 
climb gigantic brambles, trailing along heavy with 
fruit, as large and sweet as mulberries. Once 
more we gathered and ate, almost with solemnity. 
It was a subject too tender for much speaking 
about — that of a life which, darkened for ever, 
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took comfort in giving light and blessing to other 
hves sadder than its own — a subject that Dickens 
might have written about — Dickens^ whom, as I 
set down his name here, I start to remember has 
been these twenty-four hours — only twenty-four 
hours — one of iis mortals no more, but a dis- 
embodied soul. 

* Oh, the solemn and strange 
Surprise of the change ! ' 

Yet how soon shall we all become shadows — 
those who are written about, and those who write 
— shadows as evanescent as the gentle ghosts 
which seem to haunt this ruined house, this de- 
serted, weed-covered garden, which scarcely more 
than a century ago was full of life — life with all 
its biudens and all its blessedness, its work and 
suffering, pleasure and pain, now swept away - 
together into eternal rest! 

We stayed a good while at La Garaye, until 
driven out of its pleasant solitude by the appa- 
rition of the cicerone, a grim-looking fermihre^ 
with hand extended for the customary franc. 
Then we left it for ever, as one has to leave, in 
travelling, many a pleasant place, which one knows 
one is most unlikely ever to behold again with 
mortal eyes. 
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La Graraye was the last combined sight-seeing 
of Us Foiir. To be sure, after dinner, some of us 
wandered out, impromptu, to look at the town in 
its night aspect — rather dim, for the oil lamps 
are few, and even these never lighted when it is — 
or ought to be — moonlight. So the great gabled 
houses cast shadows black as Acheron; and the 
Cathedral, the Seminaire, and the Castle, looked 
grand and gloomy as heart could desire. Only 
when we suddenly came out on the Jardin Anglais, 
and leaned over the parapet which looks sheer 
down to the river's level — and I believe the rocks 
between which it runs are at that point fully two 
hundred and fifty feet high — the moon came out 
with a burst, and made the whole landscape as 
bright as day. It was a perfect fairy-land. I 
cannot paint it ; I can only remember. None 
of Us Four are ever likely to forget it all our 
days. 

Next morning, when the long-absent rain, 
which had so kindly kept away from us, except in 
very brief showers, during all our tour, set in in 
one solid, persistent down-pom', we parted. The 
less said of partings the better. K our readers 
are as sorry to bid good-bye to us as we were to 
bid good-bye to one another, I may say, with Mr. 
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Pecksnift (oh ! the sharp, sudden pain that comes 
with the allusion, the choking of the throat over 
hiin who wiU never make us laugh or weep any 
more !), that * we have not laboured in vain/ 



THE END. 
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